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The Wanderer 


. He that considers this scene-of desolation, 

And this dark life deeply doth ponder, — 

Battle and blood-shed, burning and slaughter, 
It bringeth to mind, and mournfully he asks: 

Where is the warrior, where is the war-horse? 
« Where is the giver of bounty, where are the boon-companions, 
The “dream and the gleam” that gladdened the hall? 
Alas the bright ale-cup, alas the brave warrior! 
Alas the pride of princes! Their prime is no more; 
Sunk under night's shadow, as though it had never been! 
W here lusty warriors thronged, this lone wall towers, 
Weird with dragon-shapes, wondrously carven; 
Storm of ash-spears hath stricken the heroes, 

Blood-thirsty weapons, W yrd the supreme. 

Wintry blasts now buffet these battlements; 

Dreary snow-storms drift up the earth, 

The terror of winter when wild and wan 


_. Down from the north with the darkness drives 


The ruinous stourge of the ruthless bail. 


All this life is labor and sorrow, 

Doom of destiny darkens o’er earth. 

Wealth is fleeting, friends are fleeting, 

Man is fleeting, maid is fleeting, 

All this earth’s foundations utterly shall pass. 


—From an Old English poem, 
translated by J. Duncan Spaeth 
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The University Review 


A JOURNAL of the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


Salute to Kansas City 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


HAVE never seen Kansas City be- 
| ce though I have been through it 
twice by train. Both times were in 
the summer of 1934, a summer long to 
be remembered in the region to which 
Kansas City stands as a gateway, be- 
cause of the devastating drought under 
which that land lay stricken for so long. 
It was close on to midsummer when I 
first passed through the city which is 
now to be my home for four months; 
I had come up by train through swelter- 
ing heat, from Little Rock via the 
White River Valley and the green fast- 
nesses of the Ozarks, to the plains of 
Missouri; and the train I was on reached 
Kansas City long after night had fal- 
len. It connected, sometime around 
midnight, with another train which was 
taking me on to Santa Fé, where I was 
to spend the summer. 
About the second week in September, 
I returned by the same way that I had 
come; and the contrast was terrifying. 
All day long, from early dawn to night- 
fall, the train had taken me through a 
stricken land. A land without the 
proud, rich rustle of the corn, or the 
golden beards of the wheat. A land 


denuded even of its cattle; where the 


few that remained stood starving and 
quiescent about their muddy shrunken 
ols. A land where even the trees 
stood burnt from the roots up, their 
yellow leaves hanging in withered clus- 
ters to skeleton branches. A_ land 
scorched and flayed by the sun. 

Since mid July or earlier, there had 
been no rain. So the vast prairie, the 
American land par excellence, where 
nomad hunters and buffalo herds had 
given way to the tramp of brawny 
settlers and the creaking of wagon 
wheels back in the fifties and sixties, lay 
sterile and empty: a vast Gobi of vain 
striving and futile effort, cursed by the 
life-giving sun. 

I had passed through a dead region, 
and the desolation of the great drought 
went on far beyond Kansas City, and 
beyond the Ozarks. Man cannot com- 
mand the heavens to rain; and the skies 
had withheld their bounty. Nature had 
turned against her nursling. With all 
our modern machinery, in the midst of 
our loud talk of progress, the middle- 
west was stricken down. 

Let those who live in Kansas City 
remember this. Let them, if they can, 
seek out the cause. For there is no ef- 
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fect without a cause, though the cause 
may be as often, according to my ex- 
perience, a spiritual as well as a materi- 
al one. It may be that those who lived 
in the region around Kansas City over- 
fed their bodies at the expense of their 
minds and their souls. It may be that, 
as the prairie seemed to stretch limitless 
before them, they had dreamed of a 
prosperity that was also to be limitless. 
It may be that they set their hearts too 
much on material possessions. For there 
is no material possession of man which 
cannot be taken away. But those things 


which are of the mind and the spirit, 


man’s arts and sciences, go on forever 
living and growing. 

Kansas City has, I am told, an arts 
museum that is already famous. And 
it has an excellent symphony orchestra. 
It may have, for all that I know, fine 
schools for the young, and good hos- 
pitals for the sick and the dying. All 
these things are good things. But be- 
yond and above them there is some- 
thing else: the civic pride that will glad- 
ly sacrifice immediate material gain for 
the sake of future beauty, the communi- 
ty spirit that will calculate in other val- 
ues than those of dollars and cents. If 
Kansas City does not possess that pride 
and that spirit, it has little to offer that 
anyone could ask. 

Kansas City is a gateway. Long ago, 
it was the gateway to the heroic effort 
of the Santa Fé trail. The prairies then 
bred men and women of spirit: maybe 
they do so still. If so, it could be made 
the gateway to a newer, finer, cleaner 
America than any we have ever known 
since the first generation of the pioneers 
passed this way. We of today must 


make the effort to shape it so. For after 
all, this is the only effort left worth 
making. 

Nature, that in 1934 turned so dark 
and angry a face to man in the middle- 
west, now—I am told— is smiling 
again. We have gained a breathing- 
space, a respite—for how long ?—from 
the disaster that threatened our Ameri- 
can land for seven long years. The lean 
years have now retreated, perhaps only 
temporarily. But while the skies again 
set fair for us, Europe’s doom draws 
ever closer. Europe itself could not put 
out the start of the great blaze in Spain; 
the land that discovered this new world 
we now inhabit. Are we to have the 
same blaze here; or can we prevent it? 
And will we go forward to a new re- 
birth for America, or to death and de- 
struction? These are the sole questions 
left facing us. 

We have still the means to create a 
new America, if we use them wisely and 
intelligently. The means are art and 
science—life-giving, free, untrammelled 
by conformity to false standards of taste 
or respect for the gods of the market- 
place. These give knowledge, and 
through knowledge alone men may 
walk the trail that leads to wisdom. 
There was one who once said that wis- 
dom was of more worth than rubies. 
That is the truth. But to reach wisdom 
we must yet travel a long way, as a 
nation and as a people. There are no 
short cuts thither. Whether we can 
build wisely or not, the new America 
must be created. It is for us, wherever 
we are, whoever we are, to set the pace, 
and to forge the instruments. 
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Conversation With a Midwinter Sky 
(To C. M. F,) 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


As I went home on that midwinter night 

Fresh from the banquet of love that you had spread me there, 
I saw against the steel-blue zenith, glittering bright, 

The host of the winter stars in that keen, frosty air. 


Orion stood far south; great Sirius blazed 

With bright green bale-fwe; high, the Pleades 
Hung their faint cluster; and the Swan upraised 
Her wings as breasting down the northwest breeze. 


These spoke to me in their strange twinkling speech, 
Which was ere the Chaldean shepherds, long ago, 
Watched them from waste plateaus and named them each; 
Winter and summer rising and setting so:— 


“We wanderers of the vast in which you stand, 
Mote-mid get on your tiny speck of space, 

By our light-beams the infinite have spanned, 
Myriads of ages ere the human race. 


“We shift and wheel and veer at time’s dark bidding, 
Herd of the heavens’ void, who browse from far to far; 
While you return to that familiar dwelling, 

Made hallowed by the race-hopes which you are; 


“Not any instant of the enormous span, 

Nor any beam from out vast galaxies, 

Can match the light within you, son of man; 
Since you have found it where no triumph dies: 


"In love full-shared and offered; keen as fire, 
As air enkindling, and as oceans deep; 

As earth made fertile for your full desire: 
We wander here unsated; you may sleep.” 


Fake Federalism or Genuine ? 


WILLIAM H. HESSLER 


an early demise of states’ rights in 

America as it would be foolish to 
hope for it. Prophecy would be reck- 
less, because states’ rights have gained 
strength through much of our history, 
perhaps beyond the limits of the found- 
ing fathers’ expectations. Hopes for 
full centralization would be indiscreet, 
if only because we do not have in 
America either the method or the tra- 
dition of competence in Federal admin- 
istration which are necessary to carry 
on the public business through national 
agencies, as distinguished from states 
and their local creatures. 

Nevertheless my concern is that there 
should be an orderly and consistent ex- 
pansion of Federal powers and func- 
tions, in the belief that economic 
integration insistently calls for a broad- 
ening of the attack which government 
can make upon social and economic 
evils. American economic life has be- 
come national in its character, and its 
regulation must likewise become na- 
tional. 

With this in mind, the chief task is 
to formulate a practical rule for de- 
termining the rightful scope of Federal 
authority. The simple delegation of 

wers to the Federal government as 
made by the framers of the Constitution 
is patently an insufficient rule. If we 
adhered to their scheme, it is obvious 
that they could not have known the 
needs of the twentieth century. If we 
regard their scheme as a fabric upon 
which to embroider—as has in fact been 
the case—we still lack a rule. We need 


[- would be as reckless to predict 


to decide who shall take liberties with 
the framers’ words, and upon what 
basis they are to proceed. 

In general, the determination of the 
scope of Federal power has been made 
by the President and Congress, abetted 
by popular opinion, but subject to the 
constant check of the judiciary, acting 
(perhaps unconsciously) for organized 
business enterprise and discovering in 
the Constitution the justification for 
their restraint. On balance, the judiciary 
has exercised the dominant role since 
the Civil War. The negative check 
against centralization has been more sig- 
nificant than the combined urges of 
popular sentiment and bureaucratic zest 
for power. 

States’ rights must be set down as 
something for which the states them- 
selves as states have rarely if ever strug- 
gled. They have been rather the cloak 
behind which first the slave power and 
then corporate enterprise have pursued 
a struggle to remain free from Federal 
(effective) regulation. It is not states’ 
rights that have been sought and upheld 
as positive entities. It is the absence of 
centralized regulation which has been 
the goal of a century-long contest, usu- 
ally waged in the court room. States’ 
rights has been a euphemism for /aissez 
faire. 

From this point of view, the need to- 
day is for a fresh basis of apportioning 
Federal and state power. The basis of 
allocation should be realistic, rather 
than legalistic. It should correspond to 
economic facts, not constitutional rules 
of thumb. There are of course several 
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methods of realizing such a goal. One 
obviously is to deny or limit by consti- 
tutional amendment the power of the 
judiciary to negate Congressional enact- 
ments. (Note that this has nothing 
whatever to do with a recent widely- 
celebrated and unsuccessful attempt to 
alter the personnel, as distinct from the 
powers, of the Supreme Court.) An- 
other course is to foster a tradition of 
executive and legislative dominance in 
the interpretation of constitutional 
grants of power—a disregard of the 
judicial power. 

Either of these would be attended by 
some dangers—especially that of hasty 
legislation at the behest of reckless mi- 
norities Or majorities, or at the insist- 
ence of bureaucrats clamoring for en- 
hanced authority. There are also dan- 
gers to the entire structure of federalism 
in any final subordination of the ju- 
diciary as the instrument of determining 
Federal and state power. Indeed, there 
might conceivably be perils to individ- 
ual liberty in such a change; but this is 
not certain, for the determining of Fed- 
eral and state power is not inherently 
a judicial function, and is not essential 
to the determination of individual right 
under law. 

Consequently there is much to be said 
for a scheme which would insure an am- 
plitude of Federal power in questions 
intrinsically national, without intruding 
on the historic province of the judiciary 
as it has evolved. This should be pos- 
sible. It might be achieved by a consti- 
tutional amendment granting substan- 
tial new powers to the central govern- 
ment—powers to regulate economic en- 
terprise, powers to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare (other than merely by the 
taxing power). Such an amendment 


would leave the main structure of fed- 
eralism intact; but it would transfer the 
more heated controversies over Federal 
versus state power from the court room 
to the legislative hall. And from the 
legislative mind to the political. 

Most of the galling limitations on 
Federal power today grow out of the 
inadequacy of the commerce clause and 
the general welfare clause as they have 
been interpreted. The amendment sug- 
gested would clarify these and insure to 
the Federal government full competence 
in the great issues of an integrated na- 
tional economic life. Thus the question 
whether the central government or the 
states should exercise a given function 
—-say the fixing of wages in coal-mining 
—would be determined, not by judges 
after obscure legalistic debate upon a 
Constitution written 150 years ago, but 
by political realists who have considered 
the problem as it exists in our own time. 
Only thus can democratic government 
retain its vitality despite the sweep of 
economic change. 

Such a way out provides a future for 
federalism, but a narrower and perhaps 
steadily narrowing future. In an age 
when production and exchange are 
dominated by vast corporations extend- 
ed throughout the land, it is folly to 
deny to the people the services of a 
government equipped to govern with 
the same disregard of arbitrary state 
lines. We need a genuine federalism 
to preserve the benefits of local respon- 
sibility and regional differences. But 
we cannot afford to keep a fake federal- 
ism which is the smoke screen covering 
up a malignant hostility to any and all 
effective governmental regulation of 
economic activity. 


Sonnets on the Odyssey 


JOHN E. HANKINS 


Calypso’s Isle 


Ah, it were sweet to dwell and ne’er grow old 
Within a dreamy paradise, to while 

Away the hours on this enchanted isle 

Of magic shades engirt with sands of gold. 
Most sweet is love whose ardors grow not cold 
But wake continually in fond desire, 

And sweet the voice, vibrant with youthful fre, 
That bids old Time his wearing hand to hold. 


Still lengthen out the hours into years, 
Unvarying, endless, evermore the same, 

A dull monotony of bliss. ’Twere strange 
If joy itself should pall, and yet one fears 
Eternal youth, when o’er the waters gleam 
Eternal wonder and eternal change. 


Demodocus the Minstrel 


Loudly the strings he swept and to his lyre 
Sang of old days and heroes long agone, 

Of towns beleaguered and of battles won, 
Of Troy-land perishing amid the fue. 

High rose the martial strain and ever higher, 
Proclaiming valiant deeds of daring done; 
In ecstasy his aged features shone, 

It seemed his eager lips could never tire 


Of such a theme. But when he sang of those 
His friends who slept beneath the Ilian plain, 
In darkness shrouded, nevermore to rise,— 
Forgotten were the triumphs o’er their foes, 
His quivering accents faltered in the strain, 
And tears fell streaming from his sightless eyes. 
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Odysseus in Ithaca 


High on a towering crag Odysseus stood 

And longingly surveyed his rocky isle 

Of Ithaca. Before him many a mile 

Stretched mountain, meadow, and thick-foliaged wood. 
He heard his shepherds shout in jocund mood, 

His lowing kine stood waiting at the stile; 

Beyond, his palace loomed, where sat the while 
Penelope the beautiful and good. 


Past them he saw the far horizon’s brim, 
Where ocean merged mysteriously with sky 

To form the veil eternal. Through the trees 
The salt wave’s white foam-finger beckoned him 
To distant lands unknown to mortal eye, 

To perils unendured in far-off seas. 


Mexican Village 


CLARENCE R. DECKER 


Gray Milpa Alta, lost among still crags 

That brood above proud Moctezuma’s seat, 

Lays greed to scorn. Its ancient road zig-zags 
Down rock worn bare by countless sandalled feet 
And time is turned by sun and moon and Stars. 
Here life pursues its elemental round: 

No frenzied hope distraught with envy jars 

Old wisdoms. Pride of craft and beauty, found 
In rhythms tuned to fruitful fields of maize 

And living cactus, tell the sobering length 

Of years in accents sprung from changing days 
And seasons: Patience here is born of strength. 
Against eternal skies whose slow clouds fleece 
Dark hills, man wins his ancient search for peace. 


The Philistine Spirit of ‘Tarahumara Culture 


ROBERT Mowry ZINGG 


If we look into the thing closely we shall find that the term Philistine conveys a sense 


that makes it more peculiarly appropriate to our middle class than our aristocratic. 


For 


Philistine gives the notion of something particularly stiff-necked and perverse to light and 
its children; and therein it especially suits our middle class, who not only do not pursue 
sweetness and light; but even prefer to them that sort of machinery of business, chapels, 
tea meetings, and addresses from Mr. Murphy, which makes up the dismal and illiberal 


life on which I have so often touched... . 


’ NHE Tarahumara Indians of 
southern Chihuahua (Mexico), 
like the middle classes which 

Matthew Arnold berated, have a cul- 

ture thoroughly Philistine in its genius 

and ethos.1_ Webster's Dictionary gives 

a sufficient definition of Philistine to 

Suit Our purpose: 

Philistine: A person lacking liberal culture 

and refinement; one not appreciating the 

nobler aspirations and sentiments of human- 
ity; a person esp. of the middle class who 
rejects enlightenment or is indifferent to the 
higher interests, preferring the material and 


commonplace; one whose scope is limited to 
selfish and material ends. 


The “genuine” values of Tarahumara 
culture are Philistine values, and they 
arise from a realistic orientation of 
Tarahumara culture to a thrifty exploi- 
tation of the natural environment.” The 
genius of Tarahumara culture is not 
only realistic but also materialistic, both 
of which are Philistine characteristics. 
Agriculture and animal husbandry are 
intelligently pursued by every man, 
woman, and almost every child in the 
tribe. Wild animals are hunted and 
trapped for food so effectively that 


1This paper, as is apparent, owes much in inspiration 
to Prof. Ruth Benedict’s Pattern of Culture. Houghton, * 
N. Y., 1934. 


2A full ethnographical account of this tribe is given by 
nett, W. C. and Zingg, R. M.: The Tarabumara. 
Univ. of Chi. Press, 1935. 


—Matthew Arnold 


game has become scarce. Tarahumara 
culture is sufficiently realistic that rats 
and mice and even fat grubs furnish 
delicacies, and sufficiently “genuine” 
that the Tarahumaras have no inferi- 
ority complex about it. The animal 
world is productive of no mystical 
meanings and connotations. The utili- 
zation of the floral resources of the 
sierra is hardly less unimaginative and 
realistic. Though it is true that certain 
plants like peyote and Jimsen-weed are 
imbued with strong spirits by the Tara- 
humara mind to account for their other- 
wise unintelligible properties, otherwise 
plants are realistically treated as herbals 
and simples for remedies, rather than in 
an elaborate religious complex, such as 
peyote is treated among the Huichols. 
Peyote is treated by the Tarahumaras, 
as becomes the Philistine, as a cure for 
disease or a source of power great 
enough to foil the bad spirit of Jimsen- 
weed and make caves again fitting for 
dwellings. Tarahumaras, unlike the 


Huichols, do not appreciate flowers for 
their beauty or fragrance; nor do they 
consider them as symbols of growth, 
fertility, femininity, or increase. 

The attitudes of the individual Tara- 
humara are consistent with the genius 
of his culture. Wealth is prized, even 
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though it is not displayed. In fact the 
social status of the Tarahumara depends 
more on his wealth than anything else. 
Only the medicine men gain prestige 
without it; but they collect enough for 
their ceremonies to get into the upper 
economic brackets of Tarahumara so- 
ciety. 

The evaluation of the individual Ta- 
rahumara by his fellows is directly pro- 
portionate to the number of cattle in 
his herd. If this number is adequate, 
he has, as Lorenzo expressed it in Span- 
ish, con gue—‘that which.” In Tara- 
humaraland having ‘‘that which it takes 
to get along’”’ is as important as among 
the Philistine classes of our own civili- 
zation. A want of thrift displayed by 
selling cattle rather than keeping them 
for their fertilizer is as despised by the 
Indians as dissipation of capital is by 
us; for thriftlessness leads to the pov- 
erty of actual hunger among the Tara- 
humaras, whose economic organization 
is simple in structure and direct in oper- 
ation. 


II 

The Tarahumaras deal with cases of 
poverty and want in a thoroughly realis- 
tic and directly Philistine manner. A 
needy family is put to work and is 
passed around the community among 
the thrifty Indians who have work to 
be done. Poor lads who have inherited 
no cattle or have wasted their patrimony 
work for rich Indians as peons, and 
often marry their daughters. So thor- 
oughly Philistine is Tarahumara culture, 
however, that this benefits their chil- 
dren, but not themselves. Spouses do 
not inherit from each other. 

The Tarahumara community reveals 
individual Philistines among the Phi- 
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listines. The attitude of the older and 
rich men and their cabal against the 
hail-fellow-well-met Indian who gov- 
erned the community reeked with capi- 
talism. Lorenzo’s horror of the possi- 
bility of the Mexican Agrarian policy’s 
being applied to his herd of cattle had 
all the hard logic of Philistine argu- 
ment. Demonstrating less logic but an 
even stronger Philistine attitude was 
the community’s callous treatment of 
the mayor, who was reduced to marked 
poverty by his valuable, altruistic duties 
to the community. This treatment was 
strangely similar to a familiar treatment 
among ourselves of those whose for- 
tunes disappear in the stock market or 
are swallowed up elsewhere. 

In the thoroughly Philistine culture 
of the Tarahumaras there is little place 
for the down-and-outer. Much less is 
there a place for the Bohemian. In a 
primitive group with a culture as Phi- 
listine as that of the Tarahumaras one 
has to search, virtually like Diogenes 
for an honest man, to find a Bohemian. 
The Indian that rewarded my search 
was far from the perfect type. The two 
sons of rich old Anastacio had a few 
Bohemian characteristics; they played 
the violin and the guitar so well that 
their services were in demand at all 
beer parties. And even so, they were 
required to do their allotted portion of 
work in the cooperative labor that pre- 
ceded the parties. They were none too 
skilful, and at one party, grudgingly and 
with some contempt, a powerful work- 
er, adept with the axe, helped one of 
them finish his task of splitting canoas 
so that his more tender Bohemian spirit 
might preside over the violin. 

No better indication of the Philistine 
ethos or spirit of Tarahumara culture is 
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more apparent than the general pattern 
of penurious thrift, so strong that every 
Tarahumara cave-wife keeps a small 
brush beside her metate to brush up the 
last crumbs of corn left from the grind- 
ing. Even in the ceremonies there is 
no waste, merely a good feed for all, no 
more. 

Conspicuous display or consumption 
is a thoroughly Philistine trait that the 
Tarahumaras can hardly afford. The 
struggle for sufficiency is too great. Due 
to their poverty and their timidity they 
make a thoroughly Philistine virtue of 
their lack of conspicuous display, and 
keep their wealth hidden in their store- 
houses. Yet everyone seems to know 
of what the others have hidden. We 
heard of the saddle secreted in the rich 
Indian’s corn-house before we got to 
Umira, and all the time we were there 
his great prestige due to his wealth was 
constantly in our ears. An amusing ex- 
hibition of social competition between 
him and Lorenzo in the matter of dwell- 
ings patterned after Mexican types was 
as thoroughly Philistine as is our prac- 
tice of keeping up with the Joneses on 
Main Street. 

This wealthy Indian’s desire to marry 
the pretty Mexican girl of the nearby 
settlement was completely Philistine. 
She would be a possession, like the 
saddle; no other Indian could boast of 
a similar acquisition: and she would 
not have to be kept in the storehouse. 
Her beauty was of no consideration, be- 
cause marital values among the Tara- 
humaras emphasize ability at the metate 
and loom. Her unavailability for these 
utilitarian features of Tarahumara mar- 
riage merely emphasizes the factor of 
conspicuous display that motivated that 
cunning old Indian. 


In summary, the “genuine” values of 
Tarahumara culture are Philistine, and 
are outstanding in the material culture 
that adjusts the individual to his natural 
environment. Also in social competi- 
tion, estimation, and prestige Tarahu- 
mara values emerge directly from the 
material aspects of their culture. In 
the realm of the purely social, the “spur- 
ious” values of the Philistine obtrude at 
every hand among the Tarahumaras. 
It is in the social and religious realms 
that we find the preference for “chapels, 
tea meetings, and addresses from Mr. 
Murphy....” 


III 

This last phrase from Arnold’s de- 
scription of the Philistine almost per- 
fectly characterizes the Tarahumara 
beer-drinking ceremonies around the 
Catholic chapel with a sermon by the 
gobernador, during which Tarahumara 
social life reaches its highest excite- 
ment and widest integration. Partic- 
ularly is this so in the Christmas and 
Holy Week cycles. Yet until the In- 
dians are drunk, they remain grave and 
silent, wrapped in their blankets, ap- 
parently in communion with the stones 
on which they squat. In their socio- 
religious life the Tarahumaras out- 
Philistine the Philistines. 

Besides the organization of the com- 
munity, there are two other fundamen- 
tal social groups among the Tarahu- 
maras—the family, and the neighbor- 
hood drinking-group for co-operative 
labor. In these narrower and more 
intimate social relationships the Tara- 
humaras are incredibly Philistine, even 
more so than in their communal life. 
So far as I could determine without 
getting married, there is no sentiment or 
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romance to a Tarahumara marriage. 
And I never saw any evidence of tender- 
ness, affection, or caressing, though 
public expressions of this are common 
enough among the Huichols, which 
shows that its public inhibition is not 
a general characteristic of primitive life. 
The nearest approximation I saw dis- 
played of romance and sentiment in 
Tarahumara marriage was not too close. 
This was Lorenzo’s apparently antici- 
patory remark about his wife when she 
was drunk: “Sober, the Tarahumara 
women are very bronco; but drunk, they 
are gentle enough.” 

Among the Tarahumaras marriage is 
a ‘“‘tough-minded” relationship arising 
from the economic interdependence ‘of 
the sexes. Men need blankets woven 
and food prepared; women need their 
fields plowed and looked after. The 
strong economic orientation of Tara- 
humara marriage is clear from Dr. 
Bennett’s detailed account; but it is 
fairly suggested in the foregoing. Chil- 
dren are always put out early to herd 
animals. Waifs and orphans become 
peons for this work. 

In the social structure, second in im- 
portance to the Tarahumara family, is 
the neighborhood group, which con- 
stantly meets for the final end of 
drinking,—in itself a Philistine char- 
acteristic. Even more typically Philis- 
tine is the primary function of this 
group, namely, co-operative labor. By 
this important socio-economic institu- 
tion everyone “takes in the other’s 
wash.” Far from trivial in Tarahumara 
culture, the drunken working-bee is the 
keystone of Tarahumara economic and 
industrial life. 

Sometimes natives themselves express 
the ideals of their culture. A Huichol 


told Lumholtz that “to hunt deer and 
give the corn ceremonies—that is to 
lead the perfect life.” No Tarahumara 
expressed so concretely or aptly the 
ethos of Tarahumara life; but his epit- 
ome would be “to work hard and to 
get drunk.” ‘This expression conveys a 
Philistine attitude of glorification of in- 
dustry, which Tarahumara culture 
expresses not only in the compulsory 
pattern of attending work-parties or 
tesguinadas for co-operative labor, but 
also in the glorification of the industry 
of the bee. This belief came out in 
the following incident. 

One day some bees were attracted to 
some wild honey that an Indian was 
straining, and got mired in it more ef- 
fectively than flies in flypaper. Having 
myself something of a Philistine atti- 
tude toward industry, I took a twig and 
started to help them out. The Indian 
halted me, thinking either that I was 
too rough or that I was about to harm 
the honey-covered bees. He took the 
twig and tenderly rescued them. ‘Bees 
are delicate,” he said. “They are of 
God. They work hard to give us 
honey” (the only Tarahumara sweet) 
“and wax for our candles” (used in the 
Catholic religious ceremonies). Indus- 
try, sweets, and wax for candles—these 
three roots bear up the prestige of the 
honey-bee; but the greatest of the three 
is industry. 

In summary, the social life of the 
Tarahumaras is Philistine to the core. 
This is to be seen in the Tatahumara 
community centering around the Catho- 
lic chapel, the family-group, and the 
neighborhood drinking-group. In all 


these features the spirit of Tarahumara 
culture is ‘‘particularly stiff-necked and 
perverse to light and its children... .’ 
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By contrast to what it might be, Tara- 
humara religion is conspicuously Phi- 
listine. Religion, as a powerful minis- 
ter to the human spirit, can be a source 
of emotional and aesthetic values of 
real beauty and charm, expressing as- 
pirations and sentiments noble, genuine, 
and deep. Not so Tarahumara relig- 
ion. Its mysticism is so crude as to be 
scarcely rationalized into simple intelli- 
gibility. Again, often in primitive re- 
ligions, dreams are considered a source 
of mystical power which, among other 
tribes, spurs the individual on to super- 
human prowess, genuine bravery, and 
deep spiritual resourcefulness. But the 
religious dreams of the Tarahumaras 
are Philistine, crass, material, and com- 
monplace. By them the Tarahumara 
learns, for example, that a child is sick 
because the water-serpent has stolen its 
spirit. The remedy has the same ma- 
terialistic flavor. By paying the water- 
serpent by dreaming of a horse, the 
child’s spirit will be released. Or a 
Tarahumara dreams the cattle are talk- 
ing among themselves that a rain cere- 
mony should be given to bring water to 
the crops and the pasturage—a purely 
materialistic dream, Philistine in con- 
ception. 

The Tarahumaras’ conception of their 
ceremonies is just as Philistine as their 
dreams. They think that dancing and 
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vigorous muscular activity carried to the 
point of exhaustion, together with 
offerings of food and beer, will bring 
them into favor with the gods. Drunk- 
enness, the invariable concomitant of 
Tarahumara ceremony, attests an even 
more striking failure to grasp some of 
the subtler spiritual resources of re- 
ligion. 

That the subtler spiritual values can 
be grasped within the confines of primi- 
tive religion was clearly revealed in my 
year among the Huichols. The Huichols 
serve happily their host of gods and 
goddesses with drama, mythology, song, 
dance, and a wide gamut of the plastic 
arts really artistic in conception and 
execution. 

The Tarahumaras as Philistines of 
the Philistines could be expected to 
have no art, and indeed this is true. 
The primitive drama of beautiful cere- 
mony; the epic narration of mythology, 
expressed in deep, resonant song; the 
ecstasy of the dance, with large groups 
participating in religious rhythms of 
coordinated movement; painting, sculp- 
ture, and design, all coherently expres- 
sing the vital aspirations and sentiments 
of the group in forms of artistic value— 
all this artistic expression is absent in 
Tarahumara life. There is no place 
for art in such a Philistine cuture as 
that of the Tarahumaras. 


Golden pollen glowing on the wind— 

Where the fields of goldenrod come down to meet the sea; 
Golden pollen glowing on the wind— 

Let her pass, who bears the bright dust never life to be— 
Golden pollen blowing on the wind. 
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The Feud of the Roses 


GLEN BAKER 


I'll tell you a story tonight 
That a mountaineer told to me, 

In alow soft drawl that rose and fell 
Like the sough of the wind in a tree. 


You could almost hear the quiet 
It was so still in the clearing there, 
And the moon arose and a star fell 
And Orion chased the Bear. 


Then off in the hills a fox barked 
Barked once at the moon and was still, 
And my narrator pointed along pipestem 
Toward a dark and distant hill. 


“D’ye see that ridge out yonder? 
The one where the tall pines soar— 


That was the old Yorke Buryin’ Ground 
For a hundred years and more. 


“Maybe ye’ve heerd o’ the Yorkes 
And their strife with the Lanker men, 
They called it ‘The Feud O’ The Roses’ 
Hyar in White Woman Glen. 


“It took it’s name from their emblems, 
The Lankers’ was a red rose, y'see, 

While the Yorkes they had a white one—according 
To the old old prophecy. 


“Tl tell ye about that part o’ it 
(For only a few of us know), 

But to tell it right I must take ye back 
Four hundred years or so. 


* * sk 


"It war in a place called England 
And though it’s not generally known, 
The trouble between them all began 
Over the English throne. 
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“A Yorke’ y’see, was rightful king 
The Lankers only dukes and lords, 

But they raised an army and drove him out 
Fightin’ with spears and swords. 


“And as this king lay dyin’ 
His tall sons heerd him say: 
‘Not till a white rose turns scarlet 
Will the Yorkes have their way!’ 


“And they looked at him in surprise, 
Thinkin’ him feverish—when 

Suddenly he opened his dyin’ eyes 
And began to speak again. 


“In a land not yet discovered 
In a wild and lonely glen, 
There will the white rose conquer 
There will the long feud end!’ 


“Them was his last words and he died 
And they buried him there by the sea, 
And went their way—but remembered 


The words of his prophecy. 
*-s « 
“Wal, three hundred years and more went by 
And hyar on Kaintucky ground 


The trouble all started up agin 
Over a lop-eared hound. 


“The dawg, it belonged to the Yorkes 
Though the Lankers they claimed it, too, 
And out of that quarrel a killin’ came 
And the strife began anew. 


“Then time and the feud thinned their ranks 
Until only a few were left— 

Young Fate Yorke, his sister Melan, 
And a Lanker man named Jeff. 


“For a while there warn’t no fightin’ 
And these hills seen peaceful days— 
Till suddenly the feud flared up agin 
In one last fitful blaze. 


THE FEUD OF THE ROSES 


“And this is the way it happened, 
For I seen it plain as I see you, 

With Young Fate Yorke a-standin’ there 
And the laurel all kivered with dew. 


"It was up beyond Old Lonesome Run 
At the foot o’ Devonshire Hill, 


Whar hidden away in a limestone cave 
Young Fate had him a still. 


“Now, Jeff Lanker hated Young Fate 
And he was a treacherous man— 

For he thought with Young Fate out o’ the way 
He could get his sister Melan. 


So he sneaked down to the settlement 
And went to the revenoo men, 

And he told them about Young Fate and his still 
Hyar in White Woman Glen. 


"It was airly one spring mornin’ 
Just at the rise o’ sun, 

When they surprised Young Fate at his still 
Without his rifle-gun. 


“And as he stood there a prisoner 
His young head tawny and bare, 
His face went white as the rose he wore 
Pinned to his shirtfront there. 


“Then suddenly quicker'n light, 
Quicker'n these words can be said, 
His hand flashed out to a revenooer’s gun 

And he shot Jeff Lanker dead. 


“And in the struggle that follered 
The white rose fell from his shirt, 

Fell to the ground and turned scarlet 
In a pool of blood and dirt. 


And that was the end o’ the feud 
And the end o’ the Lanker clan— 
Though some claim their name was Lancaster 
When the feud fwst began. 
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“Young Fate, he died in prison 

But his grave’s hyar where the laurel grows, 
And on it his sister, she planted 

A snow-white mountain rose.” 


Now that is the tale the old man told, 
Oh, who cares what historians say, 
When they insist The War Of Roses ended 
In an older English day? 


The Song of Wheat 


HESTER BUELL 


The song of wheat has never been sung 

In far or near places by any tongue; 

As old as music, as wandering feet, 

Older than the loaf leavened and sweet; 

That the wind carries, that is its own, 

As silence belongs to the flat, dark stone. 

That the tongue has never sung true, 

That can not go from me to you; 

For who can say what the wind’s talk means, 
No matter how close to the heart it leans; 

No matter how fierce it claps the ears, 

Or wide he listens, how many years. 

Did the song come from the garden, too, 
Where the first gold rippling wheatfeld grew? 
Who whispered it? What were the words? 
Call back now the fwst bright birds. 

The wind’s thin fingers must fret and fret, 

But they make no book, no minaret. 

It slips through the world’s wide doorways free 
To hear the stars’ bright colloquy, 

And knows what the waxwing learned from the tree 
Before we counted one, two, three. 

And who can say what the wind’s talk means, 
No matter how close to the heart it leans; 

But the wind’s singing, when the harvest is gold, 
Is the song of wheat, old, old, old. 


Some Comments on the Miracle of Samarcan 


ERNEST E. HOWARD 


So much the cause thereof no wise they know, 
Men think Divinities are working there. 


—Lucretius, De Rerum Natura 


BOUT 220 years before Columbus 
A mee his famous voyage Marco 
Polo was traveling with his father 
and uncle across that wild and moun- 
tainous country in Central Asia compris- 
ing the Plateau of Pamir, and there he 
learned of the Miracle of Samarcan. He 
probably did not visit Samarcan and 
“told what was told to him,’ as he so 
often explains, but from context and 
description it is evident he was in the 
Pamirs when he made his notes, later to 
be dictated into his book of travel. It 
is most probable that his father and 
uncle had been in Samarcan on their 
previous journey, and Marco had their 
testimony as well as the folk lore story 
prevalent in the region. 

The marvel of the Polos’ journeys of 
trade and discovery is emphasized by 
every later day account of over-land 
travel across even a part of their long 
pilgrimage from Venice to Pekin. From 
Southern Europe, Turkey, Persia, Af- 
ghanistan, through Kashgar and Kirg- 
hiz, skirting Tibet, through Sian Kiang 
and over the wide stretched Gobi Desert 
their journey led to the Court of Kublai 
Khan—today a journey to tax the hard- 
ened traveler. And finally, after years, 
back by the Indian Ocean, bringing the 
Princess and stores of gold and jewels 
and travelers’ tales so strange and mar- 
velous as to be received first with in- 
credulity, then with doubt, and finally 
with ridicule. On his death bed, when 
Marco was urged for the peace of his 


soul to retract some of his falsehoods, 
his last words were, “I have not told 
half of what I saw.” 

It is easy to understand the feelings 
of Ramusio who writing in 1553 ad- 
vanced the opinion that this journey 
was much more marvelous than the voy- 
age of Columbus, for he says, “Colum- 
bus going by sea readily carried all nec- 
essary provision and was conveyed by 
the wind in 30 or 40 days whither he 
desired to go. The Polos had to carry 
food for man and beast not for days 
only, but for months, and for more than 
a year [almost three} were subjected to 
hardship, peril and danger to pass all 
the great deserts and mighty mountains 
in this journey of desperate length.” 
And, he adds, “Many have found it easy 
to follow Columbus but none have fol- 
lowed Marco Polo.” Ramusio was not 
well informed. Both before and after 
Polo others traversed much of the same 
general territories. 

And then Marco Polo wrote his Book 
—fascinating in what it tells, exasperat- 
ing in what it omits. Marco recorded 
his observations in little note books and 
later when he had leisure in jail ampli- 
fied them by dictating to a secretary. It 
is fortunate for posterity that he was 
captured by the Genoans for otherwise 
he might never have found time to 
write his book. It is a compilation of 
careful observations of the aspects of 
the country traversed, of flora and 
fauna, of various peoples and their char- 
acteristics, habits and behavior, of meth- 
ods of government, of arts, sciences, 
architecture, engineering, warfare and 
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sport, and is interspersed with folk lore 
and stories. Among these Marco tells 
of the Miracle of Samarcan. 


II 
This is the story—the quaint lan- 
guage of the Yule translation seems to 
me most fitting, but for clarity I have 
incorporated and paraphrased a few ex- 
pressions from the Marsden version as 
revised by Komroff— 


Samarcan is a great and noble city towards 
the northwest, inhabited both by Christians 
and Saracens . . . I will tell you of a great 
marvel that happened at this city. 

It was not a great while ago that Chagatai 
[uncle of Kublai Khan} who was Lord of 
this country . . . became a Christian. The 
Christians rejoiced greatly at this, and under 
his favour and protection they built a church 
in the city. It was so constructed that all 
the weight of the roof, being circular, should 
rest upon a column in the centre. 


The Christian spirit evidently was not 
very strong among these Christians for, 
relying on their political advantage, 
they took a very fine stone which belonged 
to the Saracens and placed it as a pedestal 


for the column in the middle of the church, 
supporting the roof. 


But upon the death of Chagatai a new 
Prince came into power who showed no 
disposition to become a Christian. 


Now the Saracens were full of rancour 
about that stone that had been theirs, and 
which had been set up in the Church of the 
Christians [after all, who could blame 
them ?} so they gat together and went to the 
church and said that the stone they must and 
would have. 


The quarrel finally came to the atten- 
tion of the Prince. He obviously was a 
fair-minded man for— 

He ordered the Christians either to satisfy 


the Saracens, if it might be with money, or 
to give up the stone within three days. 


Well, the Saracens would not agree to leave 
the stone where it was, and this out of pure 
despite to the Christians, for they knew well 
enough that if the stone were stirred the 
church would tumble down. 

The story, alas, is not full of brother- 
ly love and tolerant consideration. 
When the Christians had the political 
power they were so unkind as to appro- 
priate this stone the Saracens held so 
precious—one version says they took it 
from the Mohammedan Temple—al- 
though many another stone would have 
served as well; and when the Saracens 
had the power, they demanded their 
stone, not only for the stone, but with 
the hope the Christians’ church would 
collapse. 


So the Christians were in great trouble and 
wist not what to do, and they prayed and 
lamented . . . And when the day arrived on 
which they were to make restitution of the 
stone, they went to the church betimes in the 
morning, and lo, they found the column had 
raised itself from its base to the height of 
three palms, and the stone removed. The 
foot of the column was without support, and 
yet it bore its load as stoutly as before! 

So the Saracens had away their stone, and 
mighty little joy withal. It was a glorious 
miracle, nay, it 7s so, for the column still so 
remaineth. 


Ill 


That was the Miracle of Samarcan. 
In one Marsden edition there is an edi- 
torial footnote commenting on this 
story, explaining that this obvious im- 
possibility properly casts doubt on 
Marco Polo’s reliability. Rather the 
translator should have said that the sto- 
ry has every evidence of an actual hap- 
pening — except as to its miraculous 
character, unless we term as a miracle 
any occurrence for which we cannot as- 
sign natural causes. 
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Let us consider the facts. This Sa- 
marcan, or Yarcan, we recognize as 
Samarkand—unless the U. S. S. R. has 
changed the name—a city in Russian 
Turkestan some 750 miles east of the 
Caspian Sea. The earlier City of Mar- 
kanda was destroyed by Alexander the 
Great in another journey of staggering 
character. It was built up and became 
the Capital of a Moslem Dynasty and 
from the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury was one of the Metropolitan Sees 
of the Nestorian Church. 

The Christians Marco Polo encoun- 
tered were Nestorians. They had spread 
through Syria and Persia in a great 
evangelistic movement in the fifth cen- 
tury and for five centuries were a recog- 
nized institution within Mohammedan 
territory. They were scattered by the 
sacking of Baghdad and by Tamerlane 
and fled to the mountains of Kurdistan 


and thence some found their way into 
China. 

Samarkand was besieged by Jenghiz 
Khan in 1221 and later was the Capital 


of Tamerlane. ‘Thirty years before 
Marco’s travels this savage Mongol 
Jenghiz Khan was so just in his rule 
that he “relieved the Christians in Sa- 
marcan from the oppressions and depre- 
dations of the Turks, granted them 
liberty of worship, and issued orders to 
prevent their having just cause for com- 
plaint.” But Jenghiz Khan must have 
been rather disgusted with the Chris- 
tians to find after he had relieved them 
of oppression that they retaliated: “So 
the Saracens who used to treat Chris- 
tians with contempt have now like treat- 
ment in double measure.” This bit of 
history from a letter written by Prince 
Sempad in 1247 verifies the setting for 
Marco’s story. 


It is obvious that the “great church” 
which was built was circular in plan— 
the story says the roof was circular, and 
undoubtedly the building was circular, 
with a conical roof. This form of 
church was used both by the Nestorian 
and the Coptic Christians. The walls 
were sometimes of stone and sometimes 
of wood. The roofs in these primitive 
structures were always of wood. One 
might conclude from the covetousness 
and controversy that good stone was 
scarce, and that the walls here were of 
wood, but they may have been of stone. 

Many circular churches with conical 
roofs still stand, or did until recently, 
in Ethiopia, and some are very old. 
Walls are of stone, or often of a sort 
of wood, thatch and clay dobe. But the 
conical roofs all have wood rafters. 

These buildings undoubtedly conform 
in general design to the churches built 
in the time of the Missionary Frumen- 
tius who was made Bishop of Ethiopia 
by Athanasius early in the fourth cen- 
tury, for these “barbaric Abysynian 
tribes” hold their Christian Churches in 
great reverence and their priests pro- 
foundly respect the old traditions. This 
evidently was the type of design used by 
the Nestorians in Samarcan. 

So we have a circular church with a 
conical roof. Now to build a conical 
roof it is most convenient to set up a 
central post to support the upper ends 
of the rafters where they are joined to- 
gether at the peak of the cone. But 
after a conical roof is completed it is 
self supporting. It needs no center pole. 
The center post is merely a bit of scaf- 
folding, useful during construction, un- 
necessary afterwards. 

If the Christians in Samarcan had 
known this simple characteristic of con- 
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ical structures they could have saved 
their lamentations; if the editor had 
known it he would have been spared his 
unbelief in the accuracy of Marco's 
story. 

Of course the column did not raise 
itself. Some practical soul went in the 
night or early morning and sawed 
through the column “three palms above 
the stone,” knocked out the block and 
dug out the stone. The column then 
hung suspended from the apex of the 
roof as a chandelier might hang. Marco 
says “it bore its load as stoutly as be- 
fore.” Even this statement is substan- 
tially correct, for after the conical roof 
was once finished the column bore xo 
load, either before or after the stone 
was removed. 

The Miracle of Samarcan was merely 
a demonstration of a natural law of the 
inherent character of structures. A 


thousand and more years earlier the 
Romans knew the self supporting char- 
acteristics of coned and of domed roofs. 
They built domes without central sup- 
ports and knew none were needed. 
Marco Polo had grown up within the 


shadow of the dome of St. Marks. He 
had visited Constantinople and had seen 
the great dome of St. Sophia. And he 
had seen other Byzantine and Gothic 
buildings with arched and domed roofs. 

Had he actually seen the church at 
Samarcan, the similarity to the domed 
roofs with which he was familiar would 
doubtless have suggested to him that 
the central post was not needed for roof 
support. But he was merely recording 


and repeating an unusual story of a 
“great marvel” currently and locally be- 
lieved, which he did not subject to criti- 
cal analysis. We seem all to have a 
natural inclination to pass on as a mar- 
vel what is told to us as a marvel. We 
are all likely to be defensive and dog- 
matic about illusions. 


IV 


Marco Polo tells of other miracles 
and miraculous events. I will not at- 
tempt to explain how the mountain was 
moved by the prayer of the one-eyed 
cobbler, who had only one eye because 
he stuck an awl in the other which he 
thought had seen too much when he 
was fitting a lady for shoes. I could 
tell of a mountain of sand which kept 
moving over onto a railroad track in 
spite of the prayers or possibly maledic- 
tions of railroad officials, none of whom 
I am sure had lost an eye under similar 
circumstances. But the wind would 
blow and the sand would cascade on the 
side toward the railroad track until 
there was nothing to do but shift the 
track again and again. And still those 
great mountainous sand dunes moved. 

As years have passed, as other travel- 
ers have journeyed over the paths of the 
Polos, story after story, fact after fact, 
has been verified, until we can but re- 
gard in admiration the discerning per- 
spicacity and the accuracy of recital of 
that great travel writer Marco Polo. 
And but for him we never would have 
known of the Miracle of Samarcan. 


Fables 


WALLACE ROSENBAUER 


PROLOGUE AND APOLOGY 


EREIN are to be found various 
fables. They are called fables 
perhaps because they seem 

more like fables than anything else. 
They may have morals (in the sense, of 
course, that fables are supposed to have 
morals) but certainly they reach no con- 
clusions. That could be because I 
haven't either. 

In fact these fables were written for 
no particular reason at all, so it will be 
much better if they are read in the same 
fashion. 


1 


This is a sad story and I tell you now, 
those of you who do not like sad stories, 
take your pipes and go down to the 
brook and sing your songs to the cool 
stones; and for those of you who have 
no pipes and sing no songs, it doesn’t 
matter, for you will never know that it 
is a sad story at all. 

It is the story of a singer of songs 
who no longer sings. This is why: 

He was a very bright singer once 
upon a time. He sang of love and 
brightness, brightness of earth and sky 
and running water and the love that was 
in his heart because he was part of it 
all. The singer of songs was very 
happy. 

Then one day he met an ancient poet, 
a very famous ancient poet, and the 
poet said: “Young singer, I will teach 
you a new song. It is the oldest and 
most honored of the songs that men 
sing. Come closer and learn.” 


Then he taught him the great song 
of Hope, and the young singer heard 
the song and learned it well. 

He looked at the sky and said: “It 
will be brighter some day.” 

He looked at the earth and said: 
“One day it will be a garden.” 

He looked at the water running over 
the stones and said: “In time it will be 
a part of the great ocean.” 

So he broke his pipes, and since then 
there has been no song in his throat, for 
his heart is looking at tomorrow. 


2 


Once a poet decided that the proper 
thing for a poet who would sing the 
songs of man would be to really know 
something about his subject. So he took 
a course in psychology. 

It was a very fine idea—he no longer 
thought he was a poet. 


3 


Said the artist, “There is but one kind 
of beauty,” and he gnashed his teeth 
and cursed at the infidel world. 

Said the philosopher, “There are as 
many kinds of beauty as there are peo- 
ple,” and he looked bored and superior. 

Said the poet, “There is no beauty— 
alas, it is all dead.” And he sighed and 
looked very tragic. 

Said the business man, “What the 
Hell,” and he looked to make sure that 
there were no wrinkles in his vest and 
that the manicure was holding up. 

The young man said nothing at all— 
he was too busy investigating the mat- 
ter. It is too bad that he will grow up 
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to be an artist or a philosopher or a 
poet or a business man. 


4 


.Once upon a time a quite intelligent 
man caught a genii. How does not mat- 
ter—that is another story and must be 
paid for at the regular rate. After he 
caught his genii he (in strict accordance 
with custom) exacted the promise of a 
wish. This genii was really an excellent 
business man, for the man was to have 
only one wish. 

So the intelligent man thought it 
over a long time. 

Riches he knew were no good, be- 
cause it would be too much trouble to 
keep himself at least as rich as some 
others he knew. 

Power was no fun because one would 
continually have to be thinking of 
things to do with it. 

Wisdom was no means to happiness. 
That he knew. It would only make 
him realize his own limitations, and 
everyone else hate him. 

So finally he made up his mind, and 
asked to be the most conceited man on 
earth. 

He lived a very long time and very 


happily. 


5 


A long time ago (when the Greeks 
were kings of the earth, to be exact) 
the little God Eros was blind. 

But now MODERN SCIENCE has 
opened his eyes, and the little God no 
longer is blind. 

But somehow he isn’t nearly so pleas- 
ant any more. It is too bad. 


6 


Once I was accused of writing fairy 
tales, and that is false, because this is 
how fairy tales were really made. 

Long ago as you should know—cer- 
tainly you have heard it often enough— 
things were much simpler and there- 
fore at least considerably better than 
they are now. People were nearer to 
the earth, and they knew the sun and 
the moon and the stars much better than 
do we. And there came to the world 
at that time (at any rate he was there) 
a strange being. He looked enough like 
a man that people were not frightened 
by something unfamiliar, and _ still 
enough unlike a man to rather attract 
attention. Very little in build he was 
and very old. 

On a certain day he called the people 
to him and ranged them in a circle that 
he drew about him—the oldest ones 
nearest the center which was himself, 
and the younger ranging outward to the 
rim. A few children squeezed into the 
outer edge, probably by accident. Then 
this being put his broad smooth hands 
on the face of the earth and drawing up 
the aged earth’s knowledge he spoke 
wondrously of all wisdom, giving freely 
all that was given to him that people 
need no longer live in darkness. 

He spoke and went his way, and was 
no more seen. And the people rejoiced, 
and cherishing their great gift, decided 
to write it in a book that it might not 
be lost. 

Things were very confusing after 
that, for everyone wrote a different 
book, and their sons grew up and wrote 
other books, and their sons wrote still 
other books, and so on, even until now. 
Probably all that the little being said 
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is somewhere scattered in all the books 
in the world, but to me it seems very 
hard to find and put together. 

Only the few children who were in- 


cept to whisper them to their own chil- 
dren. These are the true fairy tales. 
I haven’t written any, and God knows 
that if I did know one I'd never write 


it in a book. 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 


side the circle didn’t write any books. 
But they whispered strange tales among 
themselves, and then forgot them ex- 


Sonnet in Analyzed Rhyme 


HOMER M. PARSONS 


“Love’s policy fulfils a need so urgent, 
With starlight down, eternity to pay, 

You can’t afford,” said Mutual Memory’s agent, 
“To be without it. Here — your signature.” 


I paid with happiness, took my receipt, 
Became a number to his corporation; 
Filed and forgotten, till the car of fate 
Cracked up, and brought the terms to full completion. 


Adjustment? Tell me, if I can adjust 
Absence to longing, I present my claim. 
What of the nights by gangster miles erased? 
Dead days on which my heart paid premium? 


Double indemnity for springtime wrecked! 
At what barred window, where, can I collect? 


WILD APPLE 
by John S. de Martelly 


Triolistic Trifles 
F. M. SALTER 


I like triolets. 

The triolet is a pretty little thing that 
has come down to us from those lovers 
of beauty, the poets of medieval Eu- 
rope. It can be made to say almost any- 
thing, grave or gay, silly or serious. 

The basic form is simple. There must 
be eight lines. The first line is repeated 
to form the fourth and the seventh. 
The second is repeated to form the 
eighth. The first, third, fourth, fifth, 
and seventh lines rhyme; and the sec- 
ond, sixth, and eighth. The rhyme 
scheme, therefore, is A Ba AabAB, 
the capital letters representing the re- 
peated lines. The rhythm pattern is 
ordinarily iambic pentameter or tetra- 
meter, but I don’t bother about that— 
unless I want to! In fact, I have a 
theory that the best of all rhythms for 
the triolet is a dimeter, or a rough two- 
beat line of some sort with free use of 
unaccented syllables. 

The philosophy of this pretty little 
pattern is that each repetition gives the 
initial A and B lines added emphasis, 
added beauty, added absurdity, or 
added poignancy. The intervening in- 
formation or ideas or statements en- 
hance their value. 

Thus, if I may tear apart one of my 
own efforts, I have in one case started 
with a rather weary, disillusioned dis- 
satisfaction over Armistice Day pro- 
grams. I say: 


The dead are but dead: 
Blow the Last Post. 


In other words, ‘You can’t do anything 
about it now; it’s all done. But, if you 


must, hold your wretched celebrations, 
keep on remembering what is better for- 
gotten, sound again the requiem that 
should have been blown once and for 
all by the burial trumpets in France.” 
Then I add another idea: 


Young, and dream-led. 


Death is of course always tragic, but is 
it not most tragic when death comes to 
those who have not had their meed of 
life and to those who cherish ideals! It 
is my hope, then, that the line, 


The dead are but dead, 


repeated, will have an added poignancy 
because of that preceding statement. I 
add further to the sense of tragedy by 
saying, what is true, 


Futility shed 
The blood of that host. 


And it is my hope that when the initial 
lines are again repeated, the reader will 
chill to a realization of what ought to 
be to the modern world the ultimate in 
tragedy, the wiping out, with all their 
promise and beauty and strength, of a 
whole generation of young men. Surely 
it is the last word in desolation of spirit 
to think that this multiplied slaughter 
of the innocents has accomplished no 
good whatever. 

The finished triolet ought to be a 
little gem, deft, scintillating, with not a 
word nor a syllable too much. For this 
reason, I find myself shortening the sec- 
ond line very frequently. 

I do not, of course, feel that I have 
ever written a perfect triolet; but of 


those I have written, I offer herewith a 
selection absurd and serious, all mixed 


up together. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


The dead are but dead— 
Blow the Last Post. 
Young, and dream-led, 
The dead are but dead. 
Futility shed 
The blood of that host. 
The dead are but dead: 
Blow the Last Post! 


FLU 

I’ve a cold in the nose, 

And I breathe with a whiffle. 
I'll say my nose knows 
I’ve a cold in the nose: 
The tip’s blistered with blows, 

And I snuffle and sniffle. 
I’ve a cold in the nose, 


And I breathe with a whiffle. 


A-Hoy! 
I have been to treasure land 
And treasure trove. 


Grown folks will not understand— 


I have been to treasure land! 

Children took me by the hand 
To Pirates’ Cove. 

I have been to treasure land 
And treasure trove. 


RESURRECTION 


Lord, don’t wake me early; 
Let me sleep. 

I’m tired of hurly-burly: 

Lord, don’t wake me early. 

If Gabriel blows his pearly 
Horn, I'll weep. 

Lord, don’t wake me early— 
Let me sleep! 
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PUCK TO HIs WIFE 


There’s something golden in your hair 
That makes it very dear to me. 
I have no treasure hid elsewhere— 
There’s something golden in your hair! 
My heart is with my treasure there; 
I would not have it elsewhere be: 
There’s something golden in your hair 
That makes it very dear to me. 


2 
I do not love you; no, not quite, 
But I might! 
Your secret eyes’ dark, veiléd light— 
I do not love you. No! Not quite. 
Your hair’s burnt lustre, and You, 
bright, 
Elfin, cool, mysterious sprite: 
I do not love you—no, not quite! 
But—I—might. 


3 
Let’s forget all the tears, 

But remember the laughter. 
We've been heart-sick for years— 
Let’s forget all the tears. 

W hile the end of life nears, 

Just be happy; and after, 
Let’s forget all the tears, 

But remember the laughter. 


MYSELF TO My WIFE 


That man leads a tragic life 

Who wedded is to Ben. 
Her cooking stabs him like a knife; 
That man leads a tragic life. 
With scolding, shrieks, and endless 

strife, 

His peace is roont! Ah, then, 
That man leads a tragic life 

Who wedded is to Ben! 


2 

There’s a bit of old England 

In my heart. 
High moor and heath-land— 
There’s a bit of old England— 
Grey eye and cool hand: 

Till death do us part, 
There’s a bit of old England 

In my heart. 


ROGUE'S GALLERY 
I love my face until I see 


My photograph; 
For to myself I bear the gree. 
I love my face until I see 
What anastigmats make of me: 
Mumpy giraffe. 
I love my face until I see 


My photograph. 


2 
The camera shows I’m all skew-gee 
Oh no—not half! 
My outward semblance paineth me: 
The camera shows I’m all skew-gee. 
Whatever must folks think of me, 
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And Gadzooks, laugh! 


The camera shows I’m all skew-gee— 
Oh no—not half! 


YE Gops! 
[I ought to get paid for this.} 


If it isn’t a Venus, 
It isn’t a pencil! 
We're sore, we're gangrenous 
If it isn’t a Venus. 
Don’t think you can wean us 
From this here utensil— 
If it isn’t aVenus, 
It isn’t a pencil. 


To THE SUMMER OF 1936 


I’m hot 

As Hell. 
God wot 
I’m hot! 
I’m not 

Quite well— 
I’m hot 

As Hell. 


Verse 
D. VON RUYSDAEL DRENNER 


O’ dreamer of the rocks, 

Pity me with small delicacy. 
Point out to me the many things 
which are yet to be experienced. 


I know this: That even now 
the absurdity of women cannot be 


4A eater 


than that of men. 


(A whistling girl and a crowing hen 
Will some day come to some bad end; 
So the old folks said, a long time ago; 
And they should know, they should 


know.) 


the sun poured straight down. 

The heat was overpowering, and 
Grandpa Akers turned over on his side 
on the pallet without knowing it, his 
body having long ago instinctively 
learned to avoid the encroaching rays 
of the sun as they beat down, first on 
the side of the porch, and then, in a 
gradually spreading triangle, reached 
clear across it and fell, dazzling and 
brilliant, on the cotton cloth quilt that 
served as pallet. (Sleeping in August 
sunshine is next to having a sun-stroke: 
the mind wanders on near sleeplessness 
through blazing light.) 

Suddenly, without reason or warning, 
the stridant crowing of a cock cut right 
through the heavy silent stillness of the 
August afternoon. Reaching in shud- 
dering crescendo the height of its 
volume, the crow of the rooster died 
down and shattered into unmusical vo- 
cables in the palpitating throat. (The 
silence, suspended jitteringly, rocking 
with waning echoes _ directionless, 
flapped into heavy impenetrability 
_ again. Movements commenced again 
to elapse hushed and closed.) 

Then there followed the abrupt and 
awkward flight of the rooster from the 
barn loft to the earth below: — a grace- 
less and almost plummet-like drop 
through space. The rooster then walked 


B* two o'clock in the afternoon 


A Whistling Girl and a Crowing Hen 


HALDEEN BRADDY 


stiff-legged, with wings at half-spread, 
toward the hennery, tufting the barely 
cresting plumage up along his neck 
when he came among the batch of new 
fowl Grandpa Akers had recently added 
to his barnyard. The crow of the cock 
had brought the summer day from the 
unreality of dreams, and had given life 
to the rustic setting: the dilapidated 
house and the ramshackle barn, covered 
as they were in the somnolence of 
shimmering light and blistering heat. 

For almost as though by a signal 
manufactured between him and the 
cock, Grandpa Akers stirred on his cot- 
ton pallet, stared straight up for a mo- 
ment at the uncovered rafters, shook his 
head half-heartedly to ease the pain of 
sudden awakening, and blinked his eyes 
to accustom himself to a world of sun- 
shine unimaginably brilliant after the 
dark obscurity and self-obliteration of 
summer napping. 

But the sudden awakening was not 
necessarily by prearrangement but rath- 
er by the law of likelihood in a life 
circumscribed by a limited, numbered 
series of possibilities: sometimes it was 
the bray of a mule, the unexpected boon 
of a breeze, or sometimes the flooding 
of the whole porch in arrogant, wanton 
sunlight, or at other times the unmeas- 
ured, the irrelevant, and unmeaning 
note of a katydid. 

(So small a world is this: shack and 
barn and field and range and katydid: 
shack, barn, field, range, and Katy did.) 

But Grandpa Akers woke this sum- 
mer afternoon because of the crowing 
of a rooster, and he would have thought 


fe pa aes =. 
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as little of it as the rooster (unimpeach- 
able lord and master of an impeccable 
flock obedient to thy will!) if he had 
not, in a fit of temper, risen from his 
pallet, stood gingerly up, looked angrily 
toward the barn, and walked wabbling- 
ly down the steps and out into the yard, 
and chased with a stick the rooster into 
one of the horses’ stalls. 

As he began to turn to walk back to 
the house, Grandpa Akers saw the 
screen door snap abruptly open and a 
figure in blue shirt and overalls appear 
on the back porch. Scarcely fifty yards 
separated the two figures, and yet had 
these two stood side by side, even a 
casual eye would have perceived the 
difference, just as Grandpa Akers full 
to the brim with a full life never 
glimpsed or suspected the difference. 

(An incongruity in contour is sensed 
by the human eye before the mind seeks 
to explain the already felt invisible de- 
formity.) 

One figure was as authentic as crayon 
mark on blackboard: the rangy, hump- 
shouldered old grandfather; but the 
other figure, in the clothes of a boy, 
did not fit into even this unpolished 
setting, full of rough edges and of un- 
symmetrical design. But in the mind of 
Grandpa Akers, no saintly or satanic 
kink quizzed his confidence in the nor- 
mal run of things. What he saw was 
his grand-daughter Sally Akers stand- 
ing on the porch. 

(While yet dissolving into memory 
of dead and spent desire, there is the 
ballooning outline of concrete fact: 
Sally is old enough to be courted by 
the boys.) 

There bubbled up into the mind of 
Grandpa (as globules of water perco- 
late to the top of test-tubes) the ques- 


tion of what boy Sally would meet at 
the party tonight (is this philosophic 
interrogation ? the vibrating tissue grow- 
ing lax from growing taut). 

(I alone may take you upon this ven- 
ture into what I see from this sheltered 
view behind the mulberry tree where 
the pinktoed angel with ether face look- 
ing down through darkening blue de- 
cides in split-seconds which are baby 
boys or baby girls.) 

But Sally must, before she went to 
the party, sit spraddle-legged in the 
domain of corn bin to shuck the thor- 
oughly dried and ripened corn. The 
door of the corn bin was left slightly 
ajar to give to the realm of darkness the 
lancing light (the door flapped on its 
hinges gently; the no more than slightly 
visible movement of a changing axis 
where sunlight pushed in and pulled out 
and then again pushed in and pulled 
out). Outside the door the fowl gath- 
ered to scratch in the ripe manure and 
scattered hay until one or two would 
try to fly through the doorway. Then 
Sally came to the door and shooed 
them away or from position spraddle- 
legged held up the oblong corn and 
with efficient thumb scaled the yellow 
corn from the widening stretch of red 
cob to shower down from position 
spraddle-legged and unfeminine the 
rain of golden corn into the barnyard 
level below, a two feet drop below. 

But after this there was a glory real- 
ly won: she might hopskip whistling 
down the road to take little Nancy Bell 
with her to the party, and there they'd 
meet the farm boys. (On the level of 
barnyard ground, a two feet drop be- 
low, the fowl plucked expectantly at 
the manured earth until the sudden 
shower of golden corn and one hen who 
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stood apart with feathered throat like 
silk wiped her beak on the tail-feathers 
of a frying-size pullet.) Swinging along 
in a new blue shirt and freshly starched 
light cotton overalls, Sally Akers hop- 
skips whistling in notes tremulous but 
unafraid all the way down the road. 
Meanwhile, out of almost nowhere 
would come purple twilight, though 
maybe out in the cotton-field a minia- 
ture whirlwind came and flung itself 
in corkscrew flurries of dust all the way 
across the patch and died down in the 
dry and uneven weeds along the fence- 
line. 

(Then is twilight dismaying. You 
look and look, and watch and watch, 
and twilight never comes; but you go 
back to the back of the house for a drink 
of water and come running back to the 
front porch and twilight has begun. 
But if you gaze with staring eyes and 
watch and watch and look and look, 
twilight will never move. You can try 
it time after time and twilight never 
budges while you look, but you will 
begin to dream, or you will begin to 
remember, or you will think of what is 
to-morrow, and waking see twilight has 
stretched a purple film before your very 
eyes and filtered right onto the front 
porch. ) 

And as Sally Akers hopskipped whis- 
tling down the road and maybe saw the 
little corkscrew dust whirlwinds, twi- 
light came like a handful of gauze and 
covered half the cabbage patch of old 
man Bell. But even if she did not see 
the sun go up or the sun go down or 
twilight come, she saw the dark race 
down the country road and cover all 
the world in the twinkling twinkle of 
an eye. (Even the cotton-picker com- 
ing home late doesn’t know whether 


he'll meet dark or twilight on his front 
doorstep.) And night was suddenly 
like a blanket all over you and pulled 
up to your chin and Sally Akers was 
glad. 

And when Nancy Bell was finally 
walking with her, they were not hop- 
skipping anymore as they walked down 
to Farmer Dunlap’s cotton farmers’ 
party in the middle of summer. (If 
you go there you will see the lamp- 
light’s lighted glare, the golden hair of 
Farmer Dunlap’s blossoming daughter. 
All charge and surcharge in the mid- 
summer evening is worth the sultry 
cotton-field, and then you'll see Sally 
Akers and Nancy Bell who is Farmer 
Dunlap’s blossoming daughter being 
played postoffice with out in the yard 
behind the cactus tree and you'll kiss 
lips that harvest as gain the promise to 
be bestowed upon an issue this time 
next week when instead of going to 
the cotton farmers’ party you pause be- 
hind another cactus tree to learn that 
life is so much life as it is to be alive 
you would not mind in that one moment 
to be dead with armadillos digging 
down to gnaw this flesh no longer flesh 
after that one moment. But if you 
made a mistake and it was Franky Bell, 
her brother: watch out you don’t get 
your head bashed in; watch out she 
don’t sometime knock your eye-teeth in; 
watch out she don’t sometime your 
little, wee, wee, little, little play post- 
office with. But Nancy Bell don’t think 
thoughts because thinking thoughts 
wouldn’t be thinking like Sally Akers 
thought unless she thought she was 
Farmer Dunlap’s blossoming daughter 
thinking her thoughts.) 

(Suppose I suddenly peep out from 
behind the cistern and I see what I 
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really see: I see Franky Bell with Far- 
mer Dunlap’s blossoming daughter with 
her golden hair cascading behind the 
cactus tree.) 

Unless you are Epicene, what saintly 
or satanic kink, by what luck or chance, 
by what hooky-crooky, do you play post- 
office with Farmer Dunlap’s golden 
daughter whose lanky legs make you 
hold your breath behind the cistern? 

(On top a pyramid in far-away Egypt 
a dun-colored lizard slid down a slide 
meant for sliding. ) 

Could it be Farmer Dunlap’s golden 
daughter you see with Franky Bell? 
Why does the invisible deformity swell 
so in a game you know to be a game. 
If it’s a game, we'll pretend, you and 
I: I am a boy and you are a girl as you 
are a girl. Does the invisible deformity 
know the labial inefficiency as compared 
with the growing lax from growing 
taut? 

(Dun-colored lizard sliding on a slide 
meant for sliding on top a pyramid in 
faraway Egypt does not come bobbing 
up like a cork out of water when out 
fishing and the slender line of blood on 
the finger soon makes a reddened fore- 
finger. ) 

(Would my he were a golden daugh- 
ter with long lanky legs to lolly-pop 
into curved roundness: I at imagined 
vortex, unfeeling, into wilds unexplored 
hypothetically plunge.) 


(Would my she stood erect behind 
the cactus tree or a mere bush to shield 
us from sight of the window though 
the moon is covered with clouds that 
globular-like shake beads of dew to film 
to nothing upon the hungry and the 
parched ground.) 

But Grandpa Akers never suspected 
from his life brim full of life unsus- 
pecting to ask a question he never 
thought to pose to ask, and a day later, 
sleeping on the cotton cloth pallet on 
the porch, Grandpa Akers turned over 
as the wedge of sunshine grew preg- 
nant, and the sultry somnolence of sum- 
mer mapping remained unbroken, 
though somewhere in a snake plant 
the unmeaning, irregular, and irrelevant 
beat of the note of a katydid com- 
menced, began to end to begin again in 
the shimmering and shady heat of sum- 
mer on a cotton cloth pallet on the 
porch in the sun. 

But suddenly raggedly splintering the 
heavy silent stillness of the late August 
afternoon there is the amateurish and 
undecided half-crowing of cockle-dood- 
le-doo, and Grandpa Akers is awake, 
and not staring at the barren rafter nor 
rubbing the wasp-like film of sleep from 
his eyes, but is looking toward the barn, 
where, with feathered throat feathered 
like silk, a crowing hen puts to ridicule 
the old cock’s claim to the hennery. 


Reality in Art 


ELISEO VIVAS 


HE world of art is an artificial 

world, only possible through con- 

ventions and artificial devices. 
The materials and meanings from 
which its objects are created are of 
course gathered from experience. But 
a number of factors interact to trans- 
mute these materials and meanings into 
something quite unlike anything ever 
found in ordinary experience. The bias 
of the artist’s personality, the manner 
in which he manipulates his meanings 
in order that it may meet the demands 
of aesthetic attention, and the manner 
of response involved in the spectator’s 
experience, combine to mark off even 
the most realistic art from ordinary 
reality. And yet the experience of art, 
when fully enjoyed, imparts a convic- 
tion of reality which far surpasses the 
conviction we have of the reality of our 
common world. Our very soul, to use 
a phrase of William James, “sweats 
with [the} conviction” that in the art 
object we have come at last upon the 
really real. To this conviction of 
reality most art lovers and writers on 
aesthetics testify. In the words of a 
contemporary writer: 


And often it will happen that in this har- 
monious satisfaction of our profoundest im- 
pulses we feel a tremendous conviction of 
knowledge, which is accompanied sometimes 
by a sense of the superiority of such knowl- 
edge to other forms of it. Our conviction is 
closely akin to the conviction of the mystic. 
. . . In such moments the riddle of exist- 
ence seems to be solved; we experience the 
perfect moment; we ‘feel’ intensely ‘real’; 
and, feeling so, we feel also that we are in- 


tuiting objective reality, as it were from the 
inside. 

Some men are able to get this ex- 
perience from music. But some who are 
deaf to music are frequently able to 
derive it from poetry. And others from 
painting. Each man will claim it for 
that medium to which he responds more 
readily and with greater sensibility. 

This conviction of reality seems to ap- 
pear with overwhelming force immedi- 
ately after the experience, when atten- 
tion upon the object has flagged, and 
one turns inwards, to enjoy in silence 
the wonder of what one has seen or 
heard. 

Is this reality? What kind of reality 
is it? What will the philosopher, the 
mystic or the practical business man tell 
one who should claim more than sub- 
jective validity for his conviction? Does 
one mean that exactly in the sense in 
which the worlds of each of these men 
is real the world of art is real also? 
Hardly, for little effort is required to 
make us realize that the gradually fad- 
ing reality which the patter of sounds 
or colors intensely imparted to us a 
moment ago is only an illusion. 

Many theories have been suggested 
to explain this phenomenon. These 
range from revelation-theories, which 
seldom go beyond the mystical asser- 
tion that art does as a fact reveal an 
essential dimension of reality, to nat- 
uralistic accounts such as that which 
asserts that art expresses reality in so 
far as it exemplifies affective experience 


IL. A. Reid, A Study in Aesthetics, p. 251. 
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met with in the course of non-artistic 
activity. But since a careful examina- 
tion of all of the important theories 
which have been proposed to account 
for this phenomenon would take us too 
far afield, an explanation shall be pre- 
sented here without attempting to state 
reasons for the rejection of those al- 
ready proposed, hoping that it will be 
able to stand on its own merits. 


II 

Before the theory is presented, how- 
ever, two preliminary observations need 
be made. First let us note that the 
artist’s intention need not be to arouse a 
feeling of reality. We are so deeply 
rooted in our Western tradition that it 
is extremely difficult for us to free our- 
selves from this prejudice. But even 
when the artist seeks faithfully to re- 
produce actual objects of daily experi- 
ence, the conviction of reality his art 
imparts, if he is a good artist, is ground- 
ed on something beyond the resem- 
blance of his objects to ordinary objects. 
If the feeling depended on verisimili- 
tude to ordinary events or things, how 
can we get it with greater intensity 
from art than from ordinary events or 
things? The representational value of 
art, when it is present, is undoubtedly 
one of the factors, but hardly the most 
important one. This is aptly illustrated 
by African sculpture. African carvers 
are able to impart an overwhelming 
conviction of reality. But this convic- 
tion has little to do with the representa- 
tional value of the figure, which 
frequently is, in abstraction from its 
other qualities, crude and unconvincing. 
And more often than not, the artist is 
too busy with the problem of expres- 
sion to have any time for such strange 
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a feeling of reality. 

The second observation refers to the 
basic postulate of this paper. The dis- 
tinction, namely, between a feeling of 
reality, which is to say, a psychological 
conviction, and an actual or objective 
reality, whose actuality or presence is 
verified by something more than merely 
the assertion of subjective phenomena. 
I assume, then, that we have to deal 
here with a feeling, something subjec- 
tive, an aura of gleaming affectivity, of 
which we are only vaguely aware dur- 
ing the experience, and which appears 
with full force only in retrospect. 

But it is not enough of course to call 
it a feeling. We need to give an ac- 
count of it. My account goes back to 
William James. In a famous chapter 
of his Principles of Psychology*® James 
explained that an object’s reality is only 
questioned by us when for some reason 
the object contradicts or denies the 
habitual pattern of experience we are 
wont to call reality. For the new born 
baby which has before itself nothing 
but the bright flame of a candle, no con- 
siderations of its real or hallucinatory 
character could occur, since ‘“‘of other 
facts, actual or possible, it has no ink- 
ling.”” In James’ conclusion, which he 
underscores himself, “An object which 
remains uncontradicted is ipso facto be- 
lieved and posited as absolute reality.” 


Ill 

In the light of this explanation the 
conviction of reality which aesthetic ob- 
jects are able to induce is easily under- 
standable, if we consider the nature of 
the aesthetic experience. Contemporary 
aesthetics is in pretty unanimous agree- 

2William James, Principles of Psychology, Il, 287 ff. 
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ment that one of the defining traits of 
the aesthetic experience is its intransi- 
tivity. The word intransitivity refers to 
the fact that during an aesthetic experi- 
ence consciousness is rapt on an object 
in its full presentational complexity, 
and attention is held by the object and 
not allowed to wonder beyond itself. 
This is not exactly the best occasion 
in which to defend this definition of 
the aesthetic experience. I shall be 
quite satisfied if I can make it ade- 
quately clear. And for this purpose 
let me distinguish hastily between the 
aesthetic and all other modes of ex- 
perience. Only the aesthetic experience 
is intransitive. Practical attention pre- 
sents us with objects which are of in- 
terest not for themselves but as stages 
in processes which begin or end beyond 
themselves. Scientific attention presents 
us with an object which is an instrument 
used in the search for invariant rela- 
tions. Neither the practical nor the 
scientific mind detains itself before 
objects or events for their own sake. 
When it does, it undergoes an aesthetic, 
not a scientific or a practical experience. 
As scientists we do not look upon this 
star fish because it constitutes a pre- 
sentation capable of holding our atten- 
tion upon itself, but we look upon it 
as a member of a class, because it has 
such and such organs, belongs to such 
a family, occupies such a place in the 
evolutionary tree. So beheld we have 
abstracted from the things presented. 
And our abstraction is usually brutal, 
and leaves in the focus of attention a 
part of the object, not the whole object, 
in its fully perceived presentational 
complexity. 

Returning to our problem it should 
be clear from what I have said that 


reality results from the exclusion from 
consciousness during the aesthetic ex- 
perience of that pattern of events which 
for us constitutes ordinary or real real- 
ity. The exclusion is possible because 
the artist has organized or constructed 
his object in such a way that our at- 
tention is led from one to another of 
its parts by the compulsion of their in- 
terrelation. If a painter, he has organ- 
ized his picture in such a way that one 
aspect leads us to another, in a swirl 
which takes us more and more deeply 
into the object, without struggle, or 
weariness, or boredom. Attentive con- 
sciousness, which is essentially restless 
and exploratory, and which unless con- 
trolled tends towards diffusion, is made 
intransitive by the unity-in-variety which 
all aesthetic objects possess. This is 
the reason why those who seek the 
“‘pure’’ aesthetic experience are exacting 
in their demands of formal perfection. 
The variety in the object permits ex- 
ploration, while the unity into which 
this variety has been organized prevents 
consciousness from deploying itself over 
a scattered field, controls association, 
subjects it to specific guide posts, and 
effectively prevents divagation. ‘Thus 
broadly interpreted, unity-in-variety is 
sufficient to account fully for the intran- 
sitivity of aesthetic attention, and all 
other formal principles which analysis 
discovers in the aesthetic object are sub- 
ordinate to this one. 

This then is the secret of reality in 
art. The conviction arises from the 
acceptance of an autonomous world 
which maintains itself precariously 
against the press and push of the real 
world through the intense concentration 
of our attention upon it. Its autonomy, 
its independence from ordinary experi- 
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ence, its self-sufficiency in terms of its 
own laws, these are at the bottom of 
the feeling we are seeking to explain. 
We have here then no revelation of 
superior reality, as so many writers have 
maintained. It is a revelation indeed, 
but in a humble sense of this rather 
superior word, since it is a revelation 
of the world of art, in which objects 
have been ordered and arranged to meet 
certain deep and universal human needs 
for order and for clarity. This realm 
of art, however, is part of nature, and 
to speak of it as if it were an alien in 
it, and as if its proper habitat were a 
dimension of disembodied spirit, is to 
court confusion and to give comfort to 
irresponsible mysticism. 


IV 

Those whose chief interest is criticism 
will want to know what practical uses 
this explanation can be put to. Its uses 
are numerous. Already references were 
made to naturalistic or realistic art. 
The theory here presented, it is not hard 
to see, reduces the claims of naturalism 
to their proper place. I shall not pursue 
this subject. But will rather attempt to 
show very succinctly how this explana- 
tion bears directly on the problem of 
“belief” in poetry, a problem into which 
a great deal of tortured energy has been 
spent of recent. 

I shall take Mr. I. A. Richards’ state- 
ment of the problem, not only because 
he has been chiefly instrumental in call- 
ing our attention to it, but because in 
an article published a few years ago, 
Mr. Richards succeeded in stating the 
issue with great clarity and succinctness. 


There are [he tells us} many great poems 
which seem to have sprung from and to em- 
body beliefs. Can we understand them with- 
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out ourselves accepting and holding these be- 
liefs? The presence of the belief in the poet 
seems to have been a condition of the poem. 
Is its presence in the reader equally a condi- 
tion for successful reading—for full under- 
standing ?8 


He goes on to say that whether we 
give a negative or a positive answer to 
this question, we are facing great diffi- 
culties. For if we hold that the reader 
must accept the beliefs of the poet be- 
fore he can read the poem successfully, 
we condemn him to enjoy only a very 
limited number of poems. And if we 
say he need not hold the poet's beliefs, 
our approach easily turns to “barren 
aestheticism.”” At this point the dilem- 
ma becomes extremely ominous not only 
for Mr. Richards, but for any one who 
puts a high value on the role which art 
must play in the life of reason. 

I shall not undertake a minute ex- 
amination of the manner in which Mr. 
Richards proposes to resolve his diffi- 
culty, but shall content myself merely 
with sketching his solution hastily. His 
solution rests on a distinction between 
verifiable belief and imaginative assent. 
Of poetry we demand that it compel us 
to yield imaginative assent, not that it 
state scientific truth. ‘This assent, he 
informs us, holds only in the special 
circumstances of the poetic experience. 
We are able to yield assent to state- 
ments we know to be false, because un- 
like scientific truths, imaginative assents 
are not subject to the laws of thought. 
The difficulty with his explanation is 
that, as he himself puts it, “we know 
.. . hardly anything about it as yet in 
terms of theory.’* 

Let me call attention, by the way, to 
this confession, for it exhibits one of 


31. A. Richards, ‘‘Belief,’’ The Symposium, 1, 431. 
‘Ibid., p. 436. 
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the most distressing difficulties a reader 
of Richards has to overcome. We find 
him frequently building a most impos- 
ing theory on the immovable rock of 
self-confessed ignorance, as if an ad- 
mission of his blessed state of nescience 
gave him unrestricted license of theoret- 
ical speculation. 

Let me also call attention, in the 
above quotation, to the fact that Mr. 
Richards equates the terms ‘‘successful 
reading” and ‘‘full understanding.” But 
the two terms are by no means synony- 
mous, and his use of them as if they 
were only increases, quite gratuitously, 
the difficulties we have to face. My 
discussion deals with the problem of 
the relation of belief to the successful 
reading of poetry, and for the purposes 
of my exposition I shall accept the cri- 
terion of success which he has himself 
elsewhere offered. We know that we 
have read a poem successfully if our 
reading is followed by a “peculiar 
sense of ease, of restfulness, of free, 
unimpeded activity . . . [by} the feeling 
of acceptance, of something more posi- 
tive than acquiescense,” ® if it results, 
in short, in an organization of impulses 
within us. 

But to come back: In the light of 
the theory I have proposed, the difficul- 
ties offered by the problem of belief in 
poetry readily dissipate. We are able 
to yield “imaginative assent” to poetry, 
because during the reading of the poem 
there is nothing else for us to assent to 
than the beliefs the poem embodies. 
Our own beliefs are suppressed, for- 
gotten, excluded from consciousness, 
and hence cannot come forward to de- 
mand that we repudiate the impostors 
to whom we now pay the compliment 

5]. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 283. 
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of our undivided attention. 
term “imaginative assent” is not a hap- 
py one, because it suggests that we have 
examined the poem’s beliefs critically 
and this of course we never do during 
the aesthetic experience. We may have 
done so before, but the experience 
makes ineffective the results of any 
previous analysis we may have per- 
formed. Nor do we, as Mr. Richards 
avers, suspend operation of the laws of 
thought. These are as vigilant as ever. 
Indeed, considerably more so, since they 
now range over a restricted area. We 
are indeed quick to detect inconsisten- 
cies in the poet’s constructions in terms 
of his own assumptions. 


V 

This explanation, I take it, accounts 
only partially for the phenomena which 
Mr. Richards confesses he is not able 
to explain, for so far I have only sought 
to explain how it is that we accept the 
content of the object without testing it 
for its consistency with our own beliefs. 
But it does not explain the intense 
seriousness with which we approach the 
work of art, even when we know in ad- 
vance and in retrospect of the aesthetic 
experience that we need not take its 
moral or intellectual content seriously. 
The key to this mystery is to be found, 
I fancy, in the manner in which the ob- 
ject holds our consciousness taut, and 
restricting the area over which con- 
sciousness is allowed to play, concen- 
trates it, and enables it to illuminate 
brilliantly the object which holds it. 
Seriousness depends on interest and on 
intensity. And this, I presume, is all 
there is, from the psychological point 
of view, to value. Psychologically 
speaking value is intensity towards an 
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object, drive, impulse, which in its im- 
perious self-assertion suppresses other 
needs, other drives. The seriousness is 
thus the tone of our feeling of reality, 
and at bottom, like the sense of reality 
itself, it is explained by reference to the 
intransitivity of the aesthetic experience. 
Without the sense of reality the serious- 
ness is impossible, and the object ap- 
pears trivial, dead, uninteresting, 
however clearly it may enunciate state- 
ments which in another context, at 
another time, may reveal themselves as 
expressing our deepest concerns. 

. There is an important extrinsic con- 
sideration which supports this explana- 
tion. If the seriousness of our approach 
were entirely dependent on the imagina- 
tive or the real assent to beliefs em- 
bodied in the aesthetic object we would 
never be able to approach art which 
does not embody beliefs in any other 
manner but that of barren aestheticism. 
But we do. Music has unquestionably 
another value than the purely aesthetic. 

I said above that our seriousness does 
not depend entirely on our acceptance 
of the beliefs involved. This qualifica- 
tion is necessary because no one would 
be so reckless as to maintain that our 
beliefs have no effect at all on our judg- 
ment of the moral or intellectual import 
of alien poetry. It is true that during 
the reading they do not challenge the 
validity of the beliefs presented. But 
even during the experience our beliefs 
determine indirectly our attitude to- 
wards the poem. And after the experi- 
ence they control almost entirely our 
judgment of the import of the poem. 

Note that I distinguish between our 
seriousness in reading, which is the re- 
sult of the intensity with which our 
interest is engaged, and the subsequent 
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justification we may give of that seri- 
ousness. -During the experience our 
beliefs are active in determining the 
meanings of the poem, because they 
constitute the structural elements of our 
universe of discourse in terms of which 
objective reality obtains the characters 
and values it may have for us. Objects 
appear trivial or momentous in so far 
as they touch the springs of our human 
concerns, in so far as they engage our 
sympathies, arouse our hidden fears, or 
threaten or befriend our aspirations. 


VI 

But after the experience they also de- 
termine our attitude towards the poem. 
In order to understand how, we must 
discriminate two levels of meanings in 
our beliefs: our superficial, doctrinal 
commitments, and our deeper beliefs, 
which constitute only a part, although 
quite an important part, of our doctri- 
nal commitments. The poetry of the 
past involves concrete assumptions and 
beliefs which we moderns do not hold. 
But we often consider it great and im- 
portant, because we sense that under its 
explicit statements, there lies vague and 
general but nevertheless extremely im- 
portant human values, which are not 
different from the vague and general 
but important values which lie under 
our own dogmatic formulations. These 
general values include our sense of the 
worth of human life, and the dignity 
of human activity, our pity for frustrat- 
ed human aspiration, and our quick and 
generous concern for human endeavor. 
Their presence in the poetry of dead 
ages determines our judgment of its 
moral value. We do not believe today 
that a body must be buried in order 
for the soul to be able to rest in peace. 
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We may not even believe in immortality. 
So, whether a sister, in disobedience of 
man-made law, scatters a handful of 
dust over a brother's body or fails to do 
so, does not in itself arouse in us, today, 
a sense of important human issues. 
But we do respond in a profound man- 
ner to the concerns of one human being 
for what she thinks is the destiny of 
another. These beliefs and others like 
them determine the moral worth of the 
aesthetic object, when the object in- 
volves referential meanings. And on 
them we ground our justification for the 
seriousness with which we take poetry. 
But the justification, offered in retro- 
spect, is one thing, and the seriousness 
during the experience another. Failure 
to make this distinction will prevent one 
from seeing that the seriousness is a 
function of the aesthetic experience, 
and therefore constitutes, in part, its 
intrinsic value, while the justification 
for it is established afterwards, in terms 
of a scheme of values which goes very 


Prescience 
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far beyond the intrinsic or resident value 
of the experience. 


VII 

It is of importance to note that doc- 
trinal formulations are sometimes so in- 
tensely held that they overshadow these 
deeper values to which I have referred. 
When this happens we have the spec- 
tacle of dogmatic judgments which de- 
clare the worth of an aesthetic object 
entirely on the basis of congruence with 
party programs, sectarian ideals, and 
with dogmatically formulated theories 
of human destiny. In the past it has 
been religious dogmas which have de- 
termined the weight and importance of 
literature and prevented men from the 
serious enjoyment of works of art be- 
cause they violate our sacred dogmas. 
Today political and economic doctrines 
do what religious dogmas once did. 
Fortunately these aberrations never last 
long. And men sooner or later return 
to broader and more liberal interests. 


A warm wind blowing from the west 
Assures that summer is not dead .. . 


But to the summit of a wall 
A brittle vine has fled... 


Arrows of mallards pointing south; 
An eager stream that seaward flows ; 


A shadow on a crumpled leaf; 
The paleness of a rose. 


Korea Speaking 


HAROLD HAWK 


ORE than twenty years ago I 
M was an obscure and casual ob- 

server at first hand of Korea’s 
dying glory, of the beginnings of a last 
chapter of a written history dating back 
to the time of King David of Israel. 
In the sweep of all those centuries it 
had never been a glory notably material 
or warlike. It was almost wholly an 
inner manifestation of an unobtrusive 
integrity of spirit. The country’s out- 
ward self as I knew it suggested noth- 
ing of present or departed achievement 
or magnificence. 

I remember Korea as a land where 
gaunt moon-like mountains curve in the 
north against a starry sky; where shal- 
low rivers in the south flow silently to 
the sea between limitless fields of rice; 
where villages of mud and straw are 
built among drooping willows; where 
sunrises explode in splendor over silken 
gray scarfs of mist, while the yoke- 
sakquins, knee deep in mud and singing 
in a minor key, tend their crops. 

It seems preposterous that this little 
country, throttled to a slow death as a 
sacrifice to progress, could have any- 
thing of value to say with its dying 
breath to a modern world gone berserk. 
Yet to me the remembrance of the hum- 
ble Korean’s attitude toward life is one 
of the flames of hope burning in the 
present stormy darkness. 


II 
There was Nu Kay Beckee, for ex- 
ample. His picture lies on the desk 
before me as I write. Though frozen 
in the stark immobility of a photograph, 


his face lives. I can see his calm brown 
eyes scrutinizing me with an amused 
detachment softened by sympathetic in- 
terest, and I can hear his low polite 
voice weaving for my especial benefit an 
unanswerable interrogation. 

Nu Kay Beckee was my “pump-boy” 
on Number Seven Level in the mine 
where I worked as a shift boss. His 
personal history up to the time I knew 
him had been most fantastic. When 
he was twelve years old his parents un- 
accountably abandoned him, an only 
child, and the little farm which was 
their home. They decamped in the 
night while he was sleeping. He lived 
on there for a few years, shocked into 
a new habit of introspection. Then he 
luckily sold his place to a projected rail- 
road. He took what to him was a small 
fortune and invested it all in education 
and travel, mostly in the East, though 
he spent one miserable year in Europe 
and paid one hurried visit to Hawaii 
and San Francisco. He then studied to 
be a Buddhist priest; became one; and 
then, three years later, fled from the 
monastery for the good of his soul if 
not to save it, as he explained it to me. 
After that, what he did for a living 
mattered little to him; what he thought 
and felt, what his life expressed, be- 
came his sole concern. 

When he applied to me for a job he 
had most recently been cook in a con- 
sulate in Seoul, “house-boy” to a dis- 
reputable rich American bachelor in 
Chemulpo, “topside-carpenter” at a 
mine in Manchuria, and common coolie 
laborer on a railroad. He had been 
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He was a 


everything but a beggar. 


little over thirty, near my own age, but- 


he seemed to me very much older. As 
he stood before me slight and straight, 
politely phrasing his request, I was con- 
scious only of the unwavering assurance 
of his expressive brown eyes poised in 
serene guard over some secret of in- 
estimable value to him. I put him to 
work. He became my friend. 

Nu Kay Beckee is the only true phi- 
losopher I ever knew intimately. In- 
variably, as soon as my inspection tour 
of the levels assigned to me was over, 
I sought him out. To-day I never smell 
the pungent oily odor of live steam 
without reliving the hours I spent in 
Number Seven Pump Station; candle- 
sticks driven into crevasses in the rock 
walls, candle flames motionless and 
aura rimmed, the great pumps coughing 
in cadenced monotone, and Nu Kay 


Beckee sitting on an empty powder box, 
perfectly relaxed, threading with beau- 
tiful language the rich and varied pat- 
tern of his thought. 

From the flowing consonance of his 


infinitely modulated speech there 
emerged for me in time a definite no- 
tion of the secret of his poise, the un- 
derstanding and the knowledge of life 
which, for him, gave life its significance 
and nobility. I confess there was much 
of the intricate particularity of his dis- 
course that swept over my head like 
waves and left me floundering, espec- 
ially when he dealt at length and in 
detail with philosophers living and 
dead and their systems of thought. But 
I remember vividly his restrained im- 
patience with their ephemerality and 
what he called their irridescent vacuity. 
What he sought in them and seldom 
found was positive assuagement of the 
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burden of living. So, at last he gave 
up entirely his cosmological cruisings, 
admitting that for him they all ended in 
enigmas and despair. He then adopted 
as his postulate life stretching briefly 
between two completely blank walls. 
And he set about the discovery of what, 
for him, might at one extreme dull the 
pain of living and at the other make 
living positively worth while. 

His conclusions were extremely sim- 
ple. All mankind is trapped on a spin- 
ning dust mote in a universe of unimag- 
inable extent. Our problems are there- 
fore common problems, whether we 
choose to regard them as such or not. 
Our end, so far as we can see, is a com- 
mon end. Therefore, whatever lessens 
distress of any kind, whatever brings 
security nearer, whatever redeems life 
from insignificance, whatever induces 
peace of mind and heart, whatever pro- 
vides an opportunity for the liberation 
and free functioning of man’s better 
nature—is a good thing. Whatever 
subverts these ends is a bad thing. Un- 
til the doctrine of the greatest good for 
the greatest number honestly supplants 
that of the greatest good for the privi- 
leged few, and until useability replaces 
vendibility as the governing factor in 
the production of man’s material needs, 
there can be no real hope for human- 
kind. Kindliness, disinterested friendli- 
ness, loyalty, and neighborly helpful- 
ness must win over cruelty, greed, hy- 
pocrisy, and exploitation, or we are 
doomed. It is the desire to create rather 
than the lust to possess which frees the 
mind and the heart of man. 

His application of these principles, 
over twenty years ago, to the social, 
economic, and political affairs of the 
pre-War, pre-Boom, pre-Depression 
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world had for me a quality of inevi- 
tableness. I wonder what he thinks to- 
day about the threatened collapse of 
private capitalism and democracy, for 
example, and the varied and frantic ef- 
forts in different parts of the world to 
find a way out. If he is living I am 
certain he is undisturbed by it all, how- 
ever deeply he may be involved. I can 
see him unshaken and observant facing 
the struggle for plain human justice, 
and I can hear his low persuasive voice 
improvizing a perfectly plain applica- 
tion of his simple philosophy to our 
current problems. 


III 
And then there was Song Kay Song, 
the marfu. When I left for home, it 


was he who led at a trot the horse I 
rode out of the Concession to the rail- 
road, a long three days’ journey. He 


was ragged and dirty and old. All that 
was visible of him would before many 
years moulder under a pile of rocks on 
some hillside, the typical Korean grave 
of the poor. He had nothing, never 
had had anything, except his horse and 
the few pennies they could earn from 
day to day. Yet the eyes which gazed 
calmly out above his matted beard were 
freer of restless fever than my own. 
Life, in spite of the hardships he had 
endured, had not conquered him. Cour- 
age and friendliness clothed him in 
shining garments of light, crowned him 
with peace. He was a lowly embodi- 
ment, as Nu Kay Beckee was a cultured 
one, of poise and disinterested kindli- 
ness and sympathetic understanding. 
For the most of three days, balanced 
on pillows in a saddle with no stirrups, 
I questioned him, and he, with head 
askew, flung back his replies and occa- 


sionally a query of his own. I was 
amazed at the way he contrived to talk 
and trot at the same time, hours on end. 
And his reasons for preferring the lowly 
lot of a marfu to any other were as curi- 
ous and interesting to me as his general 
ideas about life. 

Extreme asceticism or willful morti- 
fication of the flesh he did not regard 
with favor. But he was convinced that 
the satisfying rewards did not come 
from material things. So far as he was 
concerned, enough food for himself and 
his horse to maintain health and 
strength, shelter from the elements, 
warmth in the winter, a few clothes, a 
bit of tobacco, and he was happy be- 
cause his heart was free. 

The use to which everything over and 
above fundamental necessities was put, 
he had decided, marked as worthy or 
unworthy, intelligent or stupid, civilized 
or decadent, the individual or the na- 
tion. Wherever and whenever this 
surplusage was employed to raise the 
standards of living for the whole peo- 
ple, to release them from drudgery and 
disease and ignorance, to enrich their 
lives in every possible way, he had no 
quarrel with out and out materialism. 
But the fact that this surplusage was 
usually hoarded to pile profit on top- 
heavy profit (he stopped in the road 
and, incredible as it may seem, drew an 
inverted pryamid in the dust with his 
finger), to wage war, and to greatly 
lift the living standards of the few at 
the expense of the many, accounted to 
him for most of the world’s woes. 

He had observed that during the 
eight years Korea had then been under 
the military and economic dictatorship 
of Japan, the productiveness of that 
small country had greatly increased, but 
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that the material prosperity of the 
masses, the farmers and the miners, was 
no greater than it had been under the 
Korean kings, if as great. He would 
not have understood his prescience, but 
he here put his finger, of course, on 
the heart of the whole matter—equi- 
table distribution of the fruits of effort. 

Economics to Song Kay Song, how- 
ever, meant much less than the integrity 
of the individual human spirit. To be 
loyal to the task at hand and to one’s 
best instincts, to treat others uniformly 
with kindness, to stick with pluck and 
dogged endurance and insensibility to 
danger to one’s own conception of 
right, to accept the buffets of fate with 
cheerfulness, and to comfort and help 
the less fortunate—these were to him of 
supreme importance over everything 
else. That he had proved them so to 
his own satisfaction was attested un- 


forgettably by the happiness which 
shone in his face and wrapped him 
impregnably against the discomforts of 
a wearisome life of unremitting toil. 
To him the reward he had gained, here 
and now, was enough and to spare. He 
was at peace. 


IV 

The underlying significance of the 
peace which was Song Kay Song’s, the 
thing which cuts most sharply into my 
present consciousness, disturbed as it is 
by the travail of a world in search of a 
better way of life, may perhaps be made 
clear by ending on a philological note. 

The word always used by the Korean 
in addressing or referring to his super- 
ior was samogun, meaning “boss.” In 
it was the direct implication of power, 
and authority incident to and dependent 
on that power. Its use acknowledged 


the right to give orders and to compel 
obedience to those orders; it was an ad- 
mission on the part of the user that for 
the time being and superficially, might 
made right. But the connotation of the 
word was freighted heavily with polite 
and dignified reservations which for a 
long time I could not definitely name. 

I got hold of a clue when I noticed 
that a certain few of the white bosses 
were referred to by the natives, among 
themselves, as nangban-samoguns. They 
were embarrassed when I probed for the 
distinction, but reluctantly at last gave 
me a definition of mangban, which 
cleared up everything. Nangban means 
gentleman, and signifies to the Korean 
exactly what it signifies in its best sense 
to us—a man who never knowingly 
gives hurt to or wrongs another indi- 
vidual. Once I had the distinction clear, 
it was delightful to me to observe the 
unerring accuracy with which the na- 
tives sifted the nangbans from the sam- 
oguns among the white foreigners on 
the Concession. It is a distinction the 
value and pertinence of which have 
grown steadily for me throughout the 
years. 

The samogun is ruled by the lust to 
possess. His innate selfish greed is oft- 
en resplendently cloaked in specious cul- 
ture and refinement. He is most gra- 
cious and agreeable—up to the point 
where consideration for others begins 
to intrude on or interfere with the sat- 
isfaction of that lust. However subtly 
the fact be concealed by charities and 
diplomatic mouthings, his avarice domi- 
nates and determines his course through 
life. To have, wealth or power or both, 
at whatever cost to others, is his will 


and the measure of his success and 
those of his kind. 
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The nangban, whom in his heart the 
samogun scorns, is ruled, on the other 
hand, quite simply by the desire to cre- 
ate, to be, to realize the good he knows 
is in his own and in man’s nature. 
Thence come his gentleness, his toler- 
ance, his kindness, and lack of ruthless 
aggression. 

In the world of to-day, in the turmoil 
of claims and counterclaims and the 
welter of analyses and pronouncements 
dealing with this experiment and that, 
one knows not where to turn or what to 
think. Confusion upon confusion, re- 
crimination, retaliation, repression, 
bloodshed, another great war looming 
black ahead. Catch-words fly thick in 
the air. What shall it be, eventually— 
fascism, communism, state capitalism, 
democracy ? 

There is for me, however, a very sure 
touchstone to apply to every nation, to 


every “savior of the people,” to every 
“system,” to every individual. Is there 
or is there not present a manifestly 
honest good-will toward one’s neigh- 
bor? Is there or is there not an active 
social consciousness and conscience at 


work? Is there or is there not a con- 
viction, transmuted into action, that all 
our problems are common ones, and 
that the greatest good for the greatest 
number must in the end prevail if we 
are to escape destruction at the hands 
of the technological giant we have cre- 
ated? In short, is the “system” or the 
individual or the nation samogun or 
nangban? 

Now, I am perfectly aware that this 
test could not win the passing attention 
even, to say nothing of the approval, of 


economists, diplomats, or analysts. It 
is based on much too “simplified” think- 
ing. It is too ingenuous, too ‘‘sentimen- 
tal,” to be of any value to those who 
either out of habit, or perversely, drape 
the problems of these days with glitter- 
ing and complex verbiage. To be a 
gentleman, a nangban, first and above 
all, is a desideratum which the samogun 
world of the present apparently can not 
accept or even so much as understand— 
just yet. But the understanding and 
the acceptance must come, else we 
perish, samoguns and all. 

I shall always remember Korea as a 
country where most of the folk carry 
in their eyes an imperturbable look of 
ancient knowledge of what life is all 
about—eyes clouded at the same time 
by a vague bewilderment because of un- 
deserved chastisements at the hands of 
a “progressive civilization.” As I stood 
by the stern rail of the ferry steamer 
which churned its way across the rough 
straights between Fusan and Shimin- 
oseki, I saw my last of the Land of the 
Morning Calm—so beautifully and ap- 
propriately named. The swirling waters 
around me ran blood red under the set- 
ting sun, then yellow, then slate, while 
the land faded to gray, to purple, and 
then melted into darkness. Just be- 
fore the night engulfed all things, a 
star of great brilliancy shone in the 
paling sky for a little while above the 
dark outlines of the receding shore—a 
star of ironic hope above a land that 
sinks as sure as death into oblivion, 
taking with it so much that is fine and 
good for the human heart to know. 
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Jungles 
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ee oughtn’t to have let you come 
| down here, kid,” the big officer 
said. “Lord, what would your 
mother say if she knew your uncle in- 
vited you to a show and then let you 
meet him down here in the railroad 
yards an’ tramp jungles a’fore he was 
off duty?” 

“Why wouldn’t mother want me to 
come down here?” I asked with child- 
ish naiveté. 

“It just ain’t a fit place for a kid like 
you that’s gonna be President some 
day,” Uncle Tim said. ‘Why you got 
ambitions, kid, but this worthless lot 
never thinks of anything ‘cept where 
their next meal’s comin’ from. They 
live just like the coal dirt they’re cover- 
ed with. All any of ‘em ever do is 
wander from town to town moochin’ 
and stealin’ whatever they can. They're 
in a rut and the only time they get out 
is when one of ’em goes in for robbin’ 
bigger stuff like banks—or gets killed 
like the one this afternoon that got 
smeared up the tracks for a couple ’a 
blocks by that fast passenger. They 
just ain’t made of the same stuff you 
an’ me is, kid. They got no conscience, 
no feelin’s or nothin’. Just this after- 
noon when that red head got butchered 
by the passenger the coroner come 
down, but the blood made him sick, so 


he offered one o’ these apes ten bucks 
to clean up the mess and the guy does 
it for him. It didn’t bother the tramp 
none. He just went up the tracks 
whistlin’ an’ tossin’ hair an’ meat over 
his shoulder into the basket. See kid, 
guys like that ain’t got no emotions 
a’ tall.” 

As I had been all ears during this 
fascinating lecture, I didn’t notice the 
big tramp get up and shuffle out of the 
flickering yellow firelight toward us. I 
was hardly aware of him until he spoke 
to uncle in a low voice and said, ‘“But- 
ton your lip "bout that mess this after- 
noon, copper.” 

“Say, who the devil you think you 
are!” bristled Uncle Tim. 

“Don’t make no difference who I 
am,” answered the tramp, “but that 
poor mug over by the tree is the one 
that picked up what was left ’a Joe. 
He’s washed his hands eight times an’ 
won't touch none ’a the mulligan to- 
night. He even gave the ten bucks 
away, so your talk ain’t helpin’ much. 
"Sides if you’d ever been really hungry 
an’ needed ten bucks you wouldn't be 
shootin’ off in the first place. You 
don’t know what it’s like to whistle to 
keep from passin’ out in a mess like he 
was in this afternoon. You coppers 
just ain’t got no feelin’s!” 


Miz Briggs’ Son 


EDYTHE SQUIER DRAPER 


LONG black cloud took the sun 
As its setting and came creeping 

on up the sky. Birds were crying 
and leaves were in the air. Soon would 
be the moment of change from autumn 
to winter. 

Miz Briggs waited out before the 
cabin, her head with its white kerchief 
lifted, her face a brown carved stone, 
her brown hands folded over her apron. 
She watched and waited. 

Miz Briggs happened to have her 
son. Miz Briggs did not get married 
then. She felt no need after she had 
her son. She taught school and sup- 


ported him. She was a good teacher 
and she was elected year after year. 
She went to church, kept her cabin 


clean, took care of her son Wardell, 
and taught school, and no one had 
anything to say against her. She had a 
good education. She was light colored, 
but not too light. 

Wardell was darker in color than 
Miz Briggs, but he had a whiter look. 
No one ever said anything against 
Wardell, though the other boys in the 
school did not make free with him, and 
the girls just hated him, they said. 

Miz Briggs whipped Wardell just 
once, very hard. It was the day he had 
to start to her school. He did not like 
her school, he said: it smelled. “I 
like white people and their smell,” he 
said. 

She whipped him till he could hardly 
walk but he walked to school. And 
he sat among black boys that were dirty. 
He went to church when it was winter 
and the doors and windows were shut. 


He played ball with the school-boys his 
mother had in her school. He did not 
go into the white part of town. She 
would never let him work for white 
people, be among them, as long as she 
had him with her, a little boy, a big 
boy, a bigger boy. 

Wardell learned quickly; he read 
many books. Miz Briggs with her 
twenty dollars a month for teaching 
school saved a little each month. They 
had a small place, made garden, kept 
hens, and Miz Briggs sewed their 
clothes, going herself to buy the goods, 
not letting Wardell go to the stores up 
in town. Wardell worked in the gar- 
den, studied, read books, only going 
among people when he went with his 
mother to negro school, to negro 
church, to a social when there was one 
in the church, to visit in houses of wo- 
men his mother knew. 

With the money Miz Briggs saved, 
Wardell—nearly eighteen, fine in his 
first suit of store clothes Miz Briggs 
had ordered made to the measurements 
she took at home—went on the train 
away to another town to a boarding- 
school. People up North sent money 
for this school—a mission school for 
Freedmen, they called it. 

Miz Briggs lived for the letter she 
got every Wednesday. She went on 
teaching, eating little, sewing for every- 
body white or black that would pay 
her, working hard, able after the first 
weeks to sleep under the great stone of 
the pain of her loneliness. 

There were three summer vacations 
when Miz Briggs and Wardell lived 
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much as they had before he went away 
to the mission school. Wardell worked 
in the garden, read books, helped negro 
farmers with cotton-chopping. He was 
friéndly with the boys he knew, played 
games with them. But he did not 
wrestle with them, he did not slap one 
and another on the back. The girls 
gave him dark looks, he said how-do- 
you-do, his eyes calmly seeing them— 
and not seeing them. 

Miz Briggs invited some girls and 
boys to her house one evening. Wardell 
helped her with the party, proposed 
this game and that, but, handsome and 
polite, he was not with them, and the 
boys and girls, while they laughed as 
was proper at a party, were hating him, 
Miz Briggs could see. Three different 
kinds of cake did not change them, 
though Wardell passing the plates 
joked with them. Miz Briggs even 
feared they might do him bodily harm. 

And so Miz Briggs was relieved when 
the day came in September for him to 
go away. He would not come home at 
Christmas, he said, the president of the 
school needing several of the older boys 
for work during the vacation. She was 
relieved to hear this too. 

Once a week that year she had his 
letter. He wrote fine letters, much 
about his studies. But he did not write 
about the other students or about the 
teachers. He did tell her that he was 
to take the ball-team to this other town 
and that, and he told her he taught the 
younger children when a teacher was 
sick. He went to the bank for the presi- 
dent, he told her, and he worked in the 
president's office sometimes. She would 
not need to send him any more money. 

It did not please her not to have to 
save and work hard and send Wardell 
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money. So she worked and saved, as 
she always had, and put the money 
away so he could go to Hampton, per- 
haps, or to Princeton University. 

The year came to be over. A day 
late in May he came home. He had 
missed four weeks writing to her, and 
she did not know he was coming that 
day. 

He was very thin. His hand was 
hot that she clasped and his forehead 
that she kissed. Still, he did not seem 
to her very sick. She could soon get 
him well, she said, with plenty of eggs 
and milk, strawberries, greens, and a 
rest for a few days in bed. 

The doctor said, too, she would soon 
have him fine again. 

He went to bed the afternoon he 
came home. She suggested after a few 
days that he go and sit in the rocker 
in the yard, but he did not. He lay 
still and looked at the picture the door- 
way made of cotton-field and pine- 
woods mixed with black-gum and pin- 
oak. 

Miz Briggs’ friends came and War- 
dell smiled at them and lay and said 
nothing. Miz Briggs let the word get 
about that the boys—and the girls— 
that had been in her school when 
Wardell was should come, and one 
Sunday afternoon several came. They 
were young people, married, with cabins 
of their own. He talked to them a 
little, but he seemed disturbed by their 
little black babies and toddlers, and 
that night he had a sweat and a col- 
lapse. She invited no more people to 
come. 

September. Miz Briggs stood beside 
the bed with the long bony body of her 
son on it. She was heartless in what 
she said: 
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. “The Mission School opens today. 
By next Monday maybe you could be 
ready to go back—wouldn’ miss much.” 

He always smiled at her when she 
spoke to him and he did now. There 
was a light of interest in his eyes, and 
she had hope again. 

But he did not get up, and that even- 
ing his fever was higher than it had 
been before at all, and after that day 
he ate nothing. 

The president of the school wrote her 
a letter. ‘Your son has an intellect,” 
the president said. “Visitors from the 
Board in the North have been favor- 
ably impressed with him. We hope he 
will be better soon and continue his 
education. He has good friends who 
will pay for his schooling.” 


She read the letter to Wardell. He 


lifted his hand and touched her sleeve. 
“Poor mother,” he said. 


Another letter came—this one to 
Wardell—from a white teacher at the 
Mission School, a lady from up in 
Pennsylvania who had taught in the 
school for twenty years. 

The same day a package came of old 
magazines. The last line of the letter 
was: 

“Miss Conyers sends the magazines I 
am mailing to you. She says, ‘Tell 
Wardell I think of him every day’.” 

In the moment after she read that 
last line he changed. He turned over— 
by himself—toward the pile of old 
magazines she had put on the bed, and 
his eyes were shining, so that after 
seeing them she would not look any 
more at him. His eyes were shining, 
no longer full of pain and searching, 
moving to everything in the cabin—to 
the curtains over the window, the fire- 
place with its cooking-pots, the door 


and the picture it made of field and 
woods, then going back to the dark 
rafters again. His shining eyes saw 
only the magazines. His fingers no 
longer picked at the sheet hem. 

He noticed her no more. 

Towards noon Miz Letitia Hen- 
thorne came. She had been a delegate 
at a meeting, a convention that had 
been held at the Mission School and 
in the night she had come on the train 
back home. 

Yesterday Miz Briggs would have 
taken Miz Henthorne into the room so 
Wardell could hear them as they talked. 
Today she saw Miz Henthorne coming 
along the road and she went out of the 
cabin and acted as if she wanted to see 
if there would be many persimmons on 
the trees that grew in a group of sev- 
eral at the corner of her sandy yard. 

‘““How’s Wahdell?”” Miz Henthorne 
asked. 

“He's asleep,” lied Miz Briggs, know- 
ing he lay with his eyes open, his face 
toward the magazines. “Did you en- 
joy youahself on youah trip?” 

“Oh yes, I injoyed myself, but theah 
was things I didn’t injoy. I wouldn’ 
feel bad if I was you ‘bout Wahdell 
not in school theah no moh. They 
ought to have cullohed teachahs at the 
school.” 

“Didn’ you like the white teachahs ?” 
Miz Briggs frowned across the red 
fields at what could be seen of her 
schoolhouse as if fixing to tell the Board 
about the shingles loose on the roof. 

“T like the old teachah from Pennsyl- 
vania. She know how to ac’. Theah 
was a young one; made free with the 
cullohed scholahs, made frien’ly .. . . I 
didn’ like notion of she. Seem like 
she could be mahhied to a white man 
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up no’th. They bettah have old 
ccachabis. 3°!" a 

“Old as me?” Miz Briggs said 
lightly. “I like to heah that, Miz Hen- 
thohne!” Miz Briggs lightly laughed. 
“Tll-walk back with you a ways, Miz 
Henthohne.” 

She did not walk far, only far enough 
to get Miz Henthorne started on home. 

Done with picking the last of this 
year’s cotton several men and women on 
their way home from a field nearby 
stopped to ask her how her boy was 
today. 

“Feeling good today,” she told them, 
having met them at the persimmon 
trees. 

She went in then and worked swiftly 


and without noise at cleaning things up 
inside and outside the cabin. She 
washed the floor, made all neat. She 
did not bathe the sick man as she had 
every day before, and change the sheets. 
She could change the sheets when the 
time came and the women would think 
she had done it before she did, if she 
mussed the sheets a little before she 
called them. 

The waiting of Miz Briggs—her head 
with its white kerchief lifted, her face 
a carved brown stone—came to be over. 

The long black cloud had come up 
over all the sky; warmth and move- 
ment were done. 

She called the women to come. 


Old Story —a fragment 


(From the French, Vieux Conte, by Rostand) 


PHILIP J. GARRIGAN, JR. 


Where in the silken scattering of golden hair 

Over the pillow’s whiteness, still she lies, 

That for a hundred years has closed her great blue eyes, 

Yet does she slightly smile as she is dreaming there. 

Sideward the lovely head is bowed in gentle wise; 

And thru the half-swung casement shows the woodland where 
There is no more the song of birds upon the air — 

By the Enchantress tranced, and silenced all their cries. 


Before her couch still sleeps a lovely, fair-haired page; 
And moveless breathes she in a gown of bygone age, 
Whose folds but scarce reveal her tiny slipper-tips 

Bright as the rose, her childish slumber none may break 
Till the Prince Charming comes; and then she will awake, 
As he shall-rouse her with a kiss upon the lips. 


Church Life in a Frontier Mining Camp 


LYNN I. PERRIGO 


EVENTY-SEVEN years ago, or 
within the memory of only a few 
living persons, excitement ran 

high throughout the nation with the 
reported discovery of gold in the Colo- 
rado Rockies. In the summers of 1859 
and 1860 the “gold fever’ led thou- 
sands across the treacherous Great 
Plains, then called ““The Great Ameri- 
can Desert,” to see what awaited them 
at the end of the rainbow. Some found 
their pot of gold but discovered too 
that they had to labor strenuously to 
uncover it. Though many of the less 
fortunate returned to the ‘‘States,” the 
few thousand that had either paying 
claims or persisting hopes stayed in the 
Rockies, and some even sent word to 
wives and families back home to join 
them in this new land of promise. In 
this way there sprang into existence in 
the Colorado of 1859 a number of 
mountain mining “camps,” of which 
some were destined to play an impor- 
tant part in the history of the West. 
As the years passed, those camps and 
others of their kind elsewhere de- 
veloped a traditional reputation. All of 
them, according to the Bret Harte 
legend, were centers of vice, gambling, 
lawlessness, and vicious gun-play. Even 
though it is conceded that most of these 
virile communities of fortune-hunting 
men had more than their normal share 
of intemperate adventures, somehow 
those in Colorado became in a little 
more than a decade the kind of orderly 
towns that could bid successfully for ad- 
1For publication in the University Review the numerous 
footnotes in this article have been omitted. The fully 


documented manuscript is available for reference in the 
Library of the University of Kansas City. 


mittance to the larger community of 
American States. Apparently there ex- 
isted another, a better, aspect of local 
life which has been crowded from the 
pages of literature and history by the 
more spectacular. 

An examination of the extent and in- 
fluence of church life in one fairly 
typical mining town will show how 
exaggerated some of the popular no- 
tions are. The community selected for 
study here is that of Central City, 
Colorado. It was the leading gold 
camp of that region in the sixties and 
the cultural center of the new State in 
the seventies. Though its mining as- 
cendancy is gone, it is now attracting 
nation-wide attention because of the 
reopening of its old opera house for 
annual play festivals. 


II 

Central City is built in the ravine 
and on the steep, barren slopes of 
“Gregory Gulch” in the mountains 
about forty miles west of Denver. 
When a certain John Gregory discover- 
ed gold there early in May, 1859, that 
gulch was heavily timbered and its 
pfimitive quiet and beauty had not yet 
been marred by the machinations of 
white men in the westward moving 
course of their conquest of nature. 
Nevertheless, sudden transformation 
was destined to take place that year. 
The discovery produced a “rush”’ to the 
Gulch, and by mid-summer, 1859, about 
three thousand men and one hundred 
women were living in the crude camps 
there. Only a few stayed through the 
winter, but the next summer the Gulch 
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was again the scene of bustling activity. 
That year a prospect of permanence 
began to appear, since surface mining 
was already giving way to the more 
dependable deep mining. As a conse- 
quence, more women were coming to 
these camps, log and frame homes were 
being erected, and the nuclei of towns 
were beginning to take shape. One 
that was called “Mountain City” gained 
first ascendancy, but by 1861 Central 
City, near by, was the leading town and 
the county seat of Gilpin County. By 
1864 it was incorporated to include its 
predecessor and early rival, Mountain 
City, and two years later this commun- 
ity still had a greater population than 
Denver, the trading center on the 
plains. At the end of the sixties Cen- 
tral City had grown to be a quaint but 
prosperous town of ramshackle frame 
buildings interspersed with a few better 
ones of stone and brick. Its crooked 
streets followed the meandering gulches 
and wound around the terraced hill- 
sides. It had become the home of 
2,500 people of whom nearly two- 
thirds were males. 


Ill 

The men who migrated to Gregory 
Gulch in 1859 had come from points 
widely separated in the States, yet most 
of them had in common a social herit- 
age that included a strong interest in 
religion, with an inclination to favor 
the rising evangelical churches. Among 
them were several former preachers 
who immediately began acting in a dual 
capacity—as miners during the week 
and as ministers of the Gospel on Sun- 
days. Soon duly authorized mission- 
aries were sent to Colorado, and among 
the first to arrive were two from the 
Kansas and Nebraska Methodist Con- 


ference. One of them, the Reverend 
William H. Goode, described their first 
services in the Gulch, held early in July, 
as follows: 


The morning preaching was in the crowded, 
dusty street, to a large and orderly congrega- 
tion; the afternoon experience meeting in a 
retired spot upon the rocky seats of a moun- 
tain spur; the vows of reconsecration, the 
weepings, the rejoicings, will not be forgot- 
ten in time. 


To this should be added the observa- 
tions of an Eastern journalist who was 
present that morning: 


Several hundred men, in the open air, were 
attending public religious worship . . . They 
were roughly clad, displaying weapons at 
their belts; and represented every section of 
the Union and almost every nation of the 
earth. They sat upon logs and stumps, a most 
attentive congregation, while the clergyman 
upon a rude log platform, preached from the 
text: “Behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy.” It was an impressive spectacle— 
that motly gathering of gold-seekers among 
the mountains, a thousand miles from home 
and civilization, to hear the “good tidings” 
forever old and yet forever new. 


Further reflections concerning this meet- 
ing appear in the reminiscences of a 
minister who came to fill a charge in 
Gilpin County ten years later. He 
wrote: 


Oft has the writer heard that “‘love-feast’’ de- 
scribed by those who were present .. . . This 
was the first meeting of the kind ever held 
in the Rocky Mountain region. They sang 
old hymns, wept over their shortcomings and 
shouted for joy as they related their experi- 
ences of a personal salvation; so great was 
their “refreshing,” that those who were pres- 
ent have never forgotten it. 


The enthusiasm invoked by this meet- 
ing illustrates the latent religious 
interest that prevailed; but it was not 
the only meeting of the kind that first 
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summer. Other preachers occupied 
rustic pulpits occasionally; one of them 
organized a “Union Church,” while 
about fifty Methodists under the leader- 
ship of the Reverend William Goode 
founded the “Rocky Mountain Mis- 
sion.” Since the mines were nearly 
deserted during the first winter, church 
work lapsed temporarily. The follow- 
ing summer, 1860, it was renewed with 
even greater vigor. The Methodist 
Mission then enrolled about 250 mem- 
bers, mostly men, and a local hall was 
“generally well filled” when the Union 
Church met in it for Sunday services. 
Attempts were made to organize Bap- 
tist and Episcopal congregations, but 
these were disbanded before the end of 
the year. Nevertheless, there was con- 
siderable church activity that summer. 
The (Denver) Rocky Mountain News 
correspondent wrote in August that 

Sunday is observed here [in Gregory Gulch} 
largely, several Churches and Sunday Schools 
are to be met with .. . . I don’t think these 
dwellers on the mountain tops will have any 
show of excuse for not turning to the Lord 


and seeking salvation, so far as evangelical 
invitations and exhortations are concerned. 


Late that fall the first step was taken 
toward the institution of another de- 
nominational organization. Father 
Machebeuf was sent to Colorado from 
Santa Fé and held mass for the Catho- 
lics at Central City early in November. 
In his own words: “The only place I 
could find to say mass in was a kind of 
a theatre, and I had to put up the altar 
on the stage. A pretty good number 
of Catholics and others attended.” 
The three congregations assembled 
before 1861 continued their activities 
that year, so “meetings” were frequent 
for those who wished to go. Some of 
the observations and reflections written 


by a local miner in his diary are in- 
teresting: 


Jan 13th Sunday ....1I went to church for 
the first time since April 1st A. D. 1860 [in 
Wisconsin} and it had a very good impres- 
sion on me for I thought of home and also 
that I am.getting rather, rough in my style, 
maners {sic} and perhaps a little wreckless 
[sic}. 

Jan 20th Sunday .... We all went to 
pfayer-meeting in the evening and I got up 
and told them that I should like to live a 
Christian life— but as for receiving any 
change of heart I know nothing about [it} 
therefore according to my Saviors doctrine I 
am not yet a christian and I do not know 
that I ever will be— but intend to live a 
moral life as near as possible treating every 
man as I should wish to be treated. 

Mar 10th Sunday. There is no meeting and 
but very little use when there is as there is 
more noise in the way of mills running, 
choping [sic} wood, drawing quarts[z} and 
wood, blasts a thundering in evry [s#¢} direc- 
tion and perhaps the next door a saloon 
where drinking etc is carried on extensively. 
Especially on Sunday—where even a Metho- 
dist minister has no show of making enough 
noise to be heard. 


In 1862 the early Union Church was 
converted into one professing Presby- 
terianism, and during the next two 
years four more churches—the Episco- 
palian, Congregational, Baptist, and 
Universalis-—came to Central City. 
The Episcopalian congregation was 
meeting in a local hall, used as a the- 
atre, when visited in 1863 by an English 
traveler, who wrote: 


And so at three o'clock it came to pass that 
the parson told the sexton, and the sexton 
tolled the bell outside the theatre, and at 
half-past the service began—the curtain be- 
ing raised. There, sitting in the conventional 
sofa of the stage, was my Lord Bishop 
{Talbot}, magnificent in his robes, and with 
him, of course, an assistant priest. A table 
placed on the stage, close to the footlights, 
represented the altar; while near the orches- 
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tral seats, a harmonium was placed for the 
choir, who sat around it, and rendered the 
musical portion of the service—a large one 
too—extremely well. 


Of these four newer churches, the Epis- 
copalian and Congregational were the 
more successful ‘and attracted “select” 
congregations, whereas the Universalist 
was soon crowded out and the Baptist 
continued with difficulty. Of the three 
original groups, the Methodist and 
Catholic each attained a relatively large 
membership, while the Presbyterian de- 
clined. 


IV 


The church groups worked energet- 
ically for better observance of the Sab- 
bath and for temperance. In the early 
sixties the Protestants cooperated in the 
promotion of a Union Sunday School 
with scripture lessons, singing, and 
picnics; but later the separate denomi- 


nations organized their own Sunday 
schools. The churches also promoted 
fairs and “‘sociables,” often for the pur- 
pose of raising money. Some of these 
were “donation parties” at which the 
church members gave presents to their 
pastor, sometimes in lieu of back salary 
and other times out of sheer generosity. 
The Congregationalists made the rent- 
ing of pews the occasion for a sociable 
in 1870, at which time $1,325 were 
pledged to be collected in monthly in- 
stallments. 

The churches conducted the first 
schools of this community, established 
the first libraries, promoted literary so- 
cieties, and were the first to plan the 
building of local hospitals. The Catho- 
lics preempted a lot for a cemetery on 
a hill near by, and the Methodist Sun- 
day School published for three years a 
small monthly paper entitled The Rocky 


Mountain Sunday School Casket. Some 
of the local congregations were called 
upon occasionally to entertain visiting 
churchmen, present in Central City for 
an annual conference. In addition, the 
Baptists held baptizing services at ‘the 
lake,” and the churches that had musi- 
cal talent found gratification in their 
choirs and musical programs. 

In most of these activities each group 
engaged separately, but in some affairs 
many of the church people of the com- 
munity cooperated. That seems to 
have been true of the Gilpin County 
Bible Society, organized for the pur- 
chase and distribution of Bibles. Upon 
at least two occasions local churches 
dropped their differences and held 
union services; one occasion followed 
the death of President Lincoln, when 
all met for memorial services at a local 
theatre, and the other was the joint 
meeting that launched a local revival. 


V 

The inclination to have their own 
places of worship, along with the keen 
interdenominational rivalry and the dis- 
satisfaction with the public halls that 
were available, spurred the congrega- 
tions to erect their own buildings. The 
evidence that is available indicates that 
the Methodist Mission erected the first 
church building in the Colorado moun- 
tains. It was a log cabin, built in 1860 
on a ridge overlooking Mountain and 
Central cities; but it burned a year later. 
In general, Central City churches de- 
pended upon the renting of local halls 
in the early sixties, but soon they, one 
by one, acquired or built suitable meet- 
ing places of their own. Because of 
the burning of the Methodist cabin in 
1860, the Catholics may be said to have 
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been the first to acquire a serviceable 
meeting place. On Bishop Machebeuf’s 
fourth visit to these camps, in April, 
1861, he insisted that the congregation 
provide a hall. As he related it later, 

Tired of looking at every visit for a new 
place, I posted a safe man at the door and 
told him when notice should be given to lock 
the door and bring me the key to the altar, 

. which he did faithfully. 

“Now my good men,” I said, “none of 

you will go out until you contribute for a 
church.” It happened that my good friend, 
J. B. Fitzpatrick, . . . had been appointed 
agent for one of the mines of Central. Being 
generous and a pious Catholic, he got up first 
and said, ‘I give $20.00 for my contribution 
and $50.00 toward the building of the 
church.” . . . The good example was fol- 
lowed by others, so we were assured of hav- 
ing a chapel. 
By September Machebeuf had bought 
and remodeled a two story frame build- 
ing in which the upstairs hall served as 
a chapel and the downstairs as the 
priest's home. This frame structure 
was the local Catholic church building 
of the frontier period. 

Later in the sixties two other churches 
bought and remodeled “old” halls. 
The Episcopalians acquired and re- 
novated an old store in 1863, and two 
years later the Baptists converted the 
former “Varieties Theatre’ into a 
chapel. The first permanent and at- 
tractive church edifice to be erected in 
these mountains was built in 1863 by 
the Presbyterians of Black Hawk, a 
neighboring mining town. In Central 
City the Methodists were the first to 
plan the building of a large structure, 
but they had progressed no further than 
the acquisition of a lot when the Con- 
gregationalists, with a less ambitious 
objective, rushed a small frame building 
to completion. At their dedication serv- 
ices in February, 1867, three hundred 


and fifty people crowded into a room 
that would ordinarily seat two hundred 
and seventy-five, and an appeal for sub- 
scriptions brought in more than $2,000, 
which was the balance required to cover 
a total cost of over $11,000. 

Meanwhile the Methodists were go- 
ing forward with work on their large 
stone structure. At the cornerstone lay- 
ing in September, 1864, three local 
pastors officiated, and next to the an- 
nouncement of that event in the 
columns of the Central City paper ap- 
peared one that read: “Look here, all 
you saloon keepers and lovers of good 
liquor, J. P. Henry has 42 bbls. No. 
1 whiskey, 10 bbls. pure Holland gin, 
6 bbls, cognac brandy, 5 bbls. old rum, 
etc.” Regardless of this and other dis- 
tracting influences, the Methodists made 
steady progress with their building 
campaign. In 1871 the stained glass 
windows were shipped from Chicago 
across the plains and installed, and the 
next spring the interior was nearly 
finished. This building cost $42,000, 
of which all but $16,000 had been 
raised prior to its completion. A visitor 
from a nighboring town then wrote 
to his newpaper this tribute: 


The M. E. church building, the largest in the 
Territory, we believe, is all but ready for use. 
The enterprise, energy, and perseverance of 
the congregation are written, in blazing let- 
ters, all over the rough rocks of that noble 
structure. 


The building of this edifice was the 
greatest single achievement of any one 
denomination in the camp in those 
years. 

Church life in this frontier town 
reached its climax in the completion of 
that Methodist building and in an ex- 
tensive revival during 1871 and 1872. 
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The census for 1870 revealed that Gil- 
pin County had had seven church build- 
ings with seats for a total of 2,050 
people, or thirty-seven per cent of those 
living in the county, which was not far 
from the fifty-seven per cent average 
in the United States as a whole. Then 
occurred the big revival that filled most 
of those buildings to capacity. First, 
the Methodists and Congregationalists 
joined in union services. Later an 
evangelist came from New York to con- 
duct a series of meetings in the various 
churches. He carried his militant cam- 
paign into the saloons, but was crit- 
icized for having been “hardly free from 
blame and worldliness.” The revival 
he initiated continued with even greater 
force after his departure. One evening 
at a Methodist meeting it was said that 
“fifteen or twenty persons rose for 
prayers .... It really seemed as if the 
Divine Being himself were present.” 
The Baptists and Presbyterians held 
protracted meetings, and the Methodists 
because of the crowds had to move 
from the basement to the audience room 
of their unfinished building. An evan- 
gelist who came from Kentucky to con- 
duct a Methodist revival apparently 
directed his appeal more to the masses, 
in the truly exhortative manner. An 
editor, in criticism, wrote that “His style 
of oratory savor[ed] a little too much 
of the sensational, appealing to the 
emotions of his audiences rather than 
their reasons.” A visitor at Central 
City wrote that. “quite a religious inter- 
est has stirred the community of late,” 
and the local editor boasted that 
A stranger, visiting for the first time, the 
great mining region of which Central is the 
heart, having drawn his ideas of mining life 


from “The Luck of Roaring Camp” and 
kindred tales, will be surprised at nothing 


more than the high moral and religious feel- 
ing which pervades the community. 


VI 

This review of church life in Central 
City during its frontier period reveals 
that the people there sought spiritual 
and social as well as worldly treasures 
and that in this one mining camp, at 
least, there was another aspect of life 
besides that of the legendary accounts. 
In the first years missionaries and for- 
mer preachers had endeavored to bring 
the Gospel to the miners, and as soon 
as local society approached stability, a 
number of churches had been organized, 
of which one had built a stone edifice 
that stands today as a monument to 
the ambitious devotion of those fron- 
tiersmen. In other words, the realiza- 
tion of Eastern churches in the fifties 
that the frontier of the Mid-West of- 
fered a promising field for the labors 
of their representatives, especially for 
those of the evangelical denominations, 
bore fruit in this camp in the early six- 
ties; and the “Great Awakening” that 
swept the Mid-West from 1858 to 1860 
was manifested here in turn by the re- 
vival at the end of the sixties. Thus 
the events in Central City of those 
years were not in all respects unique but 
reflected the trend of the times, colored 
and vivified by local conditions. They 
indicate the extent to which the people 
of this frontier mining town sought to 
reproduce there the religious institutions 
and activities that were then effectively 
serving the older society of the East. 
The early emergence of order and re- 
spectability in this camp is largely 
attributable to these endeavors of the 
community-minded citizens of Central 


City. 


Dargan’s Anatole France 


The casual reader, struck by the large num- 
ber of authorities cited, might easily think 
of Professor E. Preston Dargan’s Anatole 
France, 1844-1896 (Oxford Press) as mere- 
ly a piece of derivative scholarship, a reliable 
digest of what has been written about that 
complex personality. A more searching ex- 
amination of the book reveals, on the con- 
trary, that Professor Dargan has unearthed 
some new biographical information; he has 
exercised genuine critical judgment in the 
assembling and evaluation of his materials; 
and he has not failed to give us his own 
“considered views’ of the better-known 
works of Anatole France, in addition to 
resurrecting and analyzing many articles that 
were never collected in volume form. 

Within the time limits set in the title and 
justified in the introductory chapter, this is 
both biography and literary criticism. It is 
written in a fusion, at times an alternation, 
of two styles: one is the sprightly, almost 
colloquial manner of the author's little vol- 
ume, Honoré de Balzac—A Force of Nature, 
and the other is the weighing and measuring 
approach frequently employed in Nitze and 
Dargan’s History of French Literature. If 
the latter style predominates, it is apparently 
because of Mr. Dargan’s desire to do a thor- 
oughgoing piece of work—a desire which he 
succeeds in realizing. 

Many elementary students of French, 
knowing Anatole France mainly through the 
charming, idealized Livre de mon amt 
(1885) or the delicately ironical Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard (1881), are little prepared 
for the more bitter satire of the Histoire con- 
temporaine (1897-1901) and La Révolte des 
anges (1904). Nor does the youthful Ana- 
tole, though toiling in his father’s bookshop 
over the preparation of catalogues of works 
concerning the French Revolution, definitely 
foreshadow the author of Les Dieux ont soif. 
By what evolution, by what “education” in 
the Henry Adams sense, does he progress 
from the one stage to the other? 


His was a mind which matured slowly and 
embraced an astounding range of interests. 
Though constant in his preoccupation with 
the past, he “boxed the compass politically, 
historically, aesthetically, scientifically.” He 
was myriad-minded ; yet, ‘despite the tangled 
threads in France’s personality, despite the 
contradictions in his ever more discursive 
and speculative thought, there is the domi- 
nant’s persistence, there are all the time 
definite trends, recurrences, preferences, that 
must emerge clearly in the making of such a 
man.” In fact, few writers repeat themselves 
(and others) so frequently as A. F., and cer- 
tain themes or motifs—such as his devotion 
to Racine and Virgil—recur in the end as 
they did in the beginning. 

Allowing for repetitions, and recognizing 
that the boundary lines cannot be rigidly 
laid down, Mr. Dargan marks off five periods 
in France’s development: 


First (1844-62), the eighteen years of 
Anatole’s childhood and adolescence, in- 
cluding the notable effects of his mother’s 
influence, his father’s book-shop, his edu- 
cation in a clerical school, the upbuilding 
of his inner life. Second, the period of 
young manhood and early productivity 
(1862-86), with the development of his 
two strongest tastes—antiquity on the one 
hand, the Old Régime and French classi- 
cism on the other. Third, the Epicurean 
phase (1886-96), reaching its height in 
the Jardin d’Epicure, but already discern- 
ible from many articles published in Le 
Temps. Fourth (1897-c. 1910), the so- 
cialistic and sceptical period. Fifth (1912- 
1924), old age, with its sourer vintage 
and its harking back to the memories of 
childhood. 


Though our volume officially ends with 
1896, the year of France’s admission to the 
Académie Frangaise, the productions of the 
final period play an important role in the re- 
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constitution of the first. In this connection, 
the biographer’s critical faculties are put to 
a severe test, for Anatole invested his child- 
hood memories with a roseate glow; if he 
is self-revealing, he is at the same time self- 
concealing, and much careful checking—to- 
gether with frequent recourse to French au- 
thorities—is required to distinguish “Anatole- 
Pierre’ and “Anatole-Jean” from “Anatole 
Himself.” The four principal Francian 
sources are appropriately called the ‘Gos- 
pels.” But a Concordance, though valuable, 
is not the easiest of reading; and this portion 
of the biography may prove too detailed, too 
conscientious, for those accustomed to Ana- 
tole’s nonchalance. 

In chapters like “The Heights of Parnas- 
sus” and “Anatole and the Old Régime,” 
Mr. Dargan proceeds with greater directness. 
He is thoroughly at home with the Parnas- 
sians and with the eighteenth century. Inci- 
dentally, his translations from the French are 
excellent; readers of the University Review 
have shown too much interest in the prob- 
lems of verse translation for the following 
example (p. 144) to be neglected: 


Dans le monde assombri s’effaca ton sourire ; 
La grace et la beauté périrent avec toi; 

Nul au rocher désert ne recueillit ta lyre, 

Et la terre roula dans un obscur effroi. 


Then in the darkened world thy smile grew 
dim; 

Beauty and queenly charm were lost with 
thee; 

None in the barren desert sang thy hymn, 

While piteous Earth forgot thy minstrelsy. 


France was the eternal journalist, and it 
is enlightening to have so extensive a study 
of the uncollected articles from journals like 
L’'Univers illustré and Le Temps. Space for- 
bids further discussion here, for the most 
fascinating part of the book still remains— 
that covering his life and work from 1886 
to 1896. All through his life Anatole was 
under the dominance of some woman, wheth- 
er mother, wife, or mistress. After a few 
brief years of marital happiness with Valérie 
Thibault, (ée Guérin), her domineering, 
practical nature proved too much for the un- 
appreciated husband, and he escaped to a 


world in which he had already tasted fame 
and was to be further lionized under the 
egis of Mme de Caillavet. Le Mannequin 
@’osier reflects the domestic bickerings which 
preceded the final break. Mr. Dargan pre- 
sents mew and incontestable evidence to 
prove that it was the wife who sought and 
won the decree for absolute divorce. The 
important thing about all this is its effect 
upon Anatole’s later life and work. 


His earlier sentiment (and sentimentality) 
was succeeded by a weary disillusionment 
which persisted in the face of a greater fame 
than he had ever known. He was both the 
victim and the beneficiary of Mme de Cailla- 
vet’s ambition. ‘‘She must have recognized 
that they were indispensable to each other, 
that she had no salon without him and he no 
pedestal without her.” She collaborated in 
his work—though less, thinks Mr. Dargan, 
in the actual writing than some critics sup- 
pose—and she harried the indolent, sensual, 
bibelot-loving Anatole into something resem- 
bling systematic labor. “She wished to bring 
her bear from the recesses of the menagerie 
into the market-place and make him dance, 
sometimes to the political drum.”” Despite 
some conservatism of an Academy-seeking 
sort, we see France growing bolder in his 
criticism of the existing social order; he is 
becoming the anti-Parliamentarian, anti-mili- 
taristic, anti-clerical Anatole of the later 
years. 


This book holds much for the general 
reader, and for the serious student even 
more. For example, in some twenty close- 
packed pages there are summed up the find- 
ings of scholarship with regard to the sources 
and composition of Thais, that widely-known 
story of the courtezan-saint “whom France 
had decked with the double aureole of volup- 
tuousness and holiness’ (Carias). Since 
Nicias, in the novel, is the author’s “‘mouth- 
piece regarding things of the flesh and the 
spirit,” we shall be interested in Mr. Dar- 
gan’s comments: 


When he [Nicias} bids Thais farewell, he 
thanks her for the illusory happiness which 
she, a fleeting shadow, once brought to 
him, another baseless fabric, on the sur- 
face of this deceiving world. 
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Perhaps the best answer to such Nihil- 
ism is that Thais itself is no baseless fab- 
ric. It is in the first place, I believe— 
and in spite of France’s protest that such 
was not his intention—one of the most 
remarkable reconstructions of antiquity 
done in our era. Thais alone is enough 
to justify the existence of the historical 
novel as an art-form. Its only serious 
rival within its period is Salammbé; and 
Flaubert, with all his merits, allowed his 
story to sag beneath the weight of his 
documentation. Not so France. The char- 
acters and the plot are sufficiently promi- 
nent, but what carries all along is his feel- 
ing for the past and his ability to weld 
the fifty sources into a unified whole. It 
would be most difficult for the general 
reader to find the sutures, the points of 
junction where a bit of Brochard melts 
with the Golden Legend, or where Nicias 
imperceptibly becomes Anatole. The chief 
harmonizing factor is of course the mu- 
sical, individual style . . . 


Scholarly paraphernalia—bibliography, ap- 
pendices, notes, and a good index—are rele- 
gated to the back of the volume. Even in 
this beautifully-printed, well-constructed 
book, which lies open easily anywhere, it is 
a bit irritating to have to turn back for the 
Mumerous notes. Could not the general 
reader—so shy, so apt to be frightened away 
—have borne with notes at the bottom of the 
page? Perhaps it is too much to ask. Re- 
garding the frequency of the references, Mr. 
Dargan anticipates a possible criticism, and 
defends himself as follows: 


It may appear to some readers that I treat 
too fully, re Anatole’s works, the opinions 


The Reflections of a 


Cambridge University, through the men it 
has trained, has played a leading role in the 
development of modern physics. Sir J. J. 
Thomson in his Recollections and Reflections 
(Macmillan and Co.) reveals in his own ex- 
periences the influences which conspired to 
produce one of the world’s foremost physi- 
cists. 


of preceding critics, particularly the 
French. I would reply that a foreigner, 
however practised in French literature, is 
more content to have the trend of native 
opinion behind him; and that furthermore 
the age of rampant individualism in criti- 
cism is about over, unless one chances to 
be a very great critic indeed. Rather than 
record my immediate and personal re- 
sponses to masterpieces, it seemed to me 
of better worth, in each instance, to as- 
semble and weigh at some length the pre- 
vious dicta of thoughtful men. Afterwards, 
where possible, one could endeavour to 
strike a balance and to offer one’s own 
considered views. Let us relinquish to 
more cock-sure critics their immediate re- 
actions. 


It is possible that Mr. Dargan has erred 
on the side of modesty, obscuring his own 
contribution. But the contribution is there; 
and we can only respect the scrupulous hon- 
esty with which he gives credit to those 
predecessors who have expressed opinions 
agreeing with his. Likewise he acknowledges 
the researches of his own students. Because 
Anatole France has been the subject of so 
many conflicting judgments, the thoughtful 
reader will be grateful that Mr. Dargan has 
given the negative as well as the positive 
evidence. He will be tempted to examine 
for himself the ever-increasing literature 
which has grown up around the figure of 
A. F.; and the farther he advances in his 
study, the more he will appreciate the patient 
workmanship of so judicious a guide as 
Professor Dargan. 


—William Leeper Crain 


Cambridge Physicist 


The volume reaches deeply into the scien- 
tific and academic life of the writer, yet in 
reading, one all but forgets the author in 
enjoyment of his rambling reminiscenses and 
intimate glimpses of many of the world’s 
greatest men. The student life of Thomson's 
youth was vastly different from that with 
which most of us are familiar. Cambridge 
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was old when the first American college was 
established by a Cambridge man. Centuries 
of tradition and prestige were the heritage 
of any English youth fortunate enough to 
gain admission. Compulsory lectures, ab- 
sence reports, and course grades were un- 
known. Individual responsibility was taken 
for granted and examinations were the ex- 
clusive basis for ranking. Such terms as 
“Little Go,” ‘Mathematical Tripes,” “Senior 
Wrangler,” “plough (fail),” “tutors,’’ and 
“dons” lend a decidedly English flavor to 
the text. 

To call it a biography is to categorize but 
not describe the book. To be sure, the life 
of the man and the scientist is the foundation 
of the narrative, but one is left with the feel- 
ing that it is not his own life in which he is 
primarily interested. He has woven his own 
experiences unobtrusively into a far more en- 
during fabric—an account of the develop- 
ment of Cambridge University and the evo- 
lution of Physics. 

He properly begins his narrative with a 
description of his boyhood environment, 
saying: 


When I was a boy there were no bicycles, 
no motor cars, no aeroplanes, no electric 
light, no telephones, no wireless, no gram- 
ophones, no electrical engineering, no X- 
tay photographs, no cinemas, and no 
germs, at least mone recognized by the 
doctors. 


His few comments on his boyhood are of a 


generalized nature. He seems to be impa- 
tient to begin the absorbing portion of his 
account. 

The reader very soon senses that here is 
a style, individualistic and unusual with the 
stamp of a man whose life has been touched 
by many forces. From a youth, perhaps 
somewhat sheltered, who, as he says, ‘“‘be- 
came a physicist by merest accident,” Thom- 
son, at the age of eighty-one has reached one 
of the highest pinnacles of his profession. 
Yet there is little in his writing to betray 
that he is one of the foremost physicists of 
his time. There is never a doubt as to the 
author’s personal modesty, but the reader is 
hardly to be blamed if he early gains the idea 
that nearly all notable physicists were “‘made 
in England.” 


Thomson has no intent to delude the read- 
er. As he puts it he has “kept every term” 
since his entrance into Cambridge in 1876. 
Sixty-one years of the most intimate associa- 
tion as student, tutor, and Master of Trinity 
College cannot have failed to link his life 
with the lives of many of the world’s most 
prominent men and it is not to be denied 
that the number of Cambridge men who 
have achieved greatness is large. Nor were 
his contacts confined to the ranks of scien- 
tists. He has mingled with the intellectual 
aristocracy of all branches of learning and 
he writes charmingly of these contacts. 

One of the chief joys of the volume is its 
homely portraits of Thomson’s associates, ac- 
quaintances, and friends. We see the great 
Maxwell, not, as we might expect, deeply 
engrossed in the development of his mar- 
velous Electro-magnetic Theory, but as a 
modest teacher slyly avoiding a ceremonious 
delivery of his inaugural address. The fa- 
mous Cavendish is shown, not among an 
array of apparatus in the laboratory, but as 
an eccentric human being bound to an un- 
deviating routine, forgetting, in his devotion 
to science, that he was a very rich man. The 
eminent mathematician, Routh, whose name 
is for most of us associated with a set of 
rules for finding the center of gravity of a 
body, is revealed as a popular and interesting 
teacher. 

Thomson’s comments, while entertaining, 
are seldom clever. Perhaps it is character- 
istic of men of science that, with exception 
of a few notable examples, their writings are 
far more likely to be keenly analytical and 
accurate almost to tediousness. Poetic license 
lends itself admirably to the embellishment 
of a tale and the achievement of an effective 
climax, but it is not the everyday tool of a 
man of science. Thomson’s style is no ex- 
ception to such a generalization. His anec- 
dotes are homely, often intimate but rarely 
possess the brilliance to provoke a smile. 
The reader often wonders why he included 
the incident and suspects that the tables have 
been turned and he is the victim of an Eng- 
lish joke. The narrative is saturated with an 
air of imperturbability unaffected even in his 
account of the World War activities into the 
midst of which Thomson and many of his 
colleagues threw themselves. 
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Throughout the book Thomson frequently 
mentions his researches particularly as they 
may be touched by the contributions of his 
colleagues. His unfeigned modesty, how- 
ever, fails to conceal the importance of his 
achievements. Incontrovertibly to him goes 
the credit for the discovery of isotopes, ele- 
ments with identical chemical properties but 
with varying atomic weights. It was Thom- 
son who, in studying the passage of electric- 


ity through gases, experiments in themselves 
of great importance, first shattered the theo- 
ry of the indivisibility of the atom. 

His scientific immortality assured by the 
brilliance of his contributions to Physics, 
Thomson may well be content to pass the 
remainder of his days in the service of his 
beloved Cambridge. 


—Frank E. Hoecker 


The World, Man and Science 


The World and Man As Science Sees 
Them (Edited by Forest Ray Moulton. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press) reviews the progress 
of the present century in the physical and 
biological sciences and their relation to man. 
It was written by thirteen scientists at the 
University of Chicago and shows a great ad- 
vance in organization and choice of materials 
over its predecessor The Nature of the 
World and of Man. Although the book may 
be recommended as an introductory science 
text, the style and organization insure inter- 
esting reading for everyone. 

The physical or inanimate universe is con- 
sidered first with interesting data about the 
sun, planets, stars, and other astronomical 
objects. R. T. Chamberlain presents these 
in illustration of the orderliness of the uni- 
verse. This regular sequence of events is 
fundamental to all branches of science. 
Theories and facts about the origin and age 
of the earth are followed by the story of its 
evolution and history. Chamberlain draws 
his material for illustrating changes chiefly 
from the North American Continent. 

Beginning with Galileo, H. B. Lemon and 
R. J. Stephenson trace the growth of experi- 
mentation in science to the present develop- 
ment of ideas of energy relationships. They 
cite significant experiments in the study of 
radioactivity, atomic structure, and wave 
motion. 

Chemical processes are introduced by H. I. 
Schlesinger and E. J. Rosenbaum. They pre- 
sent a brief statement of basic theories and 
ptinciples together with their applications. 
To this they add discussion and illustrations 
of the present stage of this development. 


Horatio H. Newman opens the section 
covering biological sciences with a discussion 
of the origin and nature of life in relation 
to fundamental activities of living organisms. 
In agreement with the opinions of most bi- 
ologists, the mechanistic viewpoint is sup- 
ported as a working hypothesis in the study 
of vital phenomena. The extensive chapters 
on plants and animals present the evolution 
of structure and behavior at various levels in 
the plant and animal kingdoms. Special con- 
sideration is given to the remarkable success 
of the mammals in distribution and adaptive 
variation. Much of this material, still in 
use, was already studied by Charles Darwin 
before the publication of his famous theory 
in 1859. 

In the physiological section Anton J. Carl- 
son significantly points out that the successful 
investigation of physiological processes of 
higher animals depends largely on methods 
and tests borrowed from other sciences. Ap- 
plications of this technique are cited in the 
study of chemical and nervous means of co- 
ordination in man. 

As in The Nature of the World and Man 
the social sciences are omitted and the book 
closes with a chapter on anthropology (Man 
—The Modern Races) by Fay-Cooper Coles. 

The emphasis placed upon the orderly 
series of events in the umiverse serves to 
unify the wide range of subject matter in 
this book. It is the outstanding work of its 
type at present. However, the story of the 
early beginnings of major principles might 
add considerable interest for the average 
reader. 

—Raymond G. Stone 


AMONG THE SCHOLARS 


The Power to Govern 


Of the works now being published upon 
special constitutional topics such as the Su- 
preme Court, the Constitution or particular 
phases of our constitutional history, The 
Power to Govern by Walton Hamilton and 
Douglass Adair (W. W. Norton and Co.) 
is one of the best. It suggests the most 
original thesis and the ablest research. The 
book is an appeal “from gloss to text,” from 
the gloss which has been placed upon the 
Constitution by judicial word-shading back 
to the Constitution of the Fathers. In order 
to discover the Constitution of 1787, Messrs. 
Hamilton and Adair review first the economy 
of the times, “the economy of the house- 
hold,” the growth of commerce and the role 
of commercial interests in the Revolution and 
the framing of the Constitution. ‘The men 
of commerce played a national role in the 
. . . Revolution; their changing attitude to- 
ward Britain from 1763 until 1776 is an 
accurate barometer of the progress of the 
rebellion . . .””. The movement for a new 
government upon the failure of the Articles 
of Confederation was likewise a “move of 
money men to bring order out of chaos in 
commercial affairs.” 

A second feature of the book is the man- 
ner in which it examines the language of the 
times. Numerous dictionaries and other pub- 
lications of the period were consulted in 
order to discover what such terms as trade, 
traffic, commerce, industry, labor and others 
meant in the language of the Fathers. The 
authors found that “‘no very marked distinc- 
tion was ‘drawn in common language, or by 
political economy between industry and la- 
bor.’ ‘Industry’ was the lot of man to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow;” nor 
had “manufacture” obtained verbal promi- 
nence, but any sort of commodity ‘‘made by 
the work of the hands that are ‘mutually pro- 
duced’ ” including agricultural products pro- 
cessed for use was manufacture. Thus farm- 
ers as well as the masses in the cities were 
manufacturers. Traffic was a low form of 
trade or commerce. “One had traffic with 
mendicant, huckster . . . hussy and evil 
spirit.” It meant to trade “meanly or mer- 
cenarily.” By 1787 it was used to designate 
trade in slaves. Trade and Commerce were 


used interchangeably and were of a more ex- 
alted rank, a “buying together,” a “bartering 
of wares, an engagement in the general prac- 
tice of merchandizing.”” Secondary mean- 
ings included “conversion,” ‘“‘society’” and 
“intercourse.” “ ‘In commerce’ was habitually 
employed to designate shop, mill, factory 
or foundary whose products were intended 
for sale.” Thus the power of Congress to 
regulate ‘‘commerce”’ as the Fathers intended 
it seems to include the power to control 
manufacturing, farming, mining, labor, and 
rices. 

Although this thesis is arrestingly inter- 
esting and the result of considerable research, 
it is of doubtful value. For in the words of 
the Fathers, often quoted, as well as in the 
language of the authors themselves, com- 
merce did not always include all industry. 
Rider’s dictionary, repeatedly referred to, said 
“agriculture ... is . . . the great founda- 
tion for commerce.” It was good policy to 
“ease the land to promote trade; and to 
encourage the trading interest in order to 
promote the landed.” James Wilson com- 
plained that the state legislature ‘‘sacrificed 
the commercial to the landed interest.” 
Hamilton spoke of the “great purpose of 
commerce, revenue or agriculture,” and 
Madison of “the landed, the manufacturing, 
and commercial interests.” Thus in the lan- 
guage of the framers a distinction was actual- 
ly made. And Messrs. Hamilton and Adair 
themselves say “it was among the first pre- 
cepts of politics ‘to perceive the reciprocal 
dependence of trade and agriculture.’ ’’ How- 
ever, to the authors the ‘‘commercial system” 
included practically everything which we now 
designate as “industry” regardless of the dis- 
tinctions sometimes noticed in the language 
of the times. ‘Thus commerce was the com- 
mercial system. It caught up trade and traf- 
fic, comprehended manufacturing . . . and 
even reached out to include the staples.” 

In the third place, the authors show the 
economic development from the “economics 
of the household stage” to the mercantilists 
system, the doctrines of which were em- 
bodied in the Constitution itself, and con- 
clude that “mercantilism was a product of 
an alliance of the state and the commercial 
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interests.” And, far from the /aissez faire 
of a later age, the ‘‘power of the state to 
regulate was taken for granted.” Again, “the 
subordination of industry and corporate ac- 
tivities to the wealth of the nation was not 
seriously questioned.” And again, “the ab- 
stract power of the state to shape commerce 
to the service of the commonwealth remains 
unquestioned” in 1787. 

As a fourth contribution Hamilton and 
Adair reveal the aim of the Fathers by an 
intensive study of their work in the Consti- 
tutional Convention. Concerning commerce, 
the argument of James Wilson and others 
over the proposed power to congress “to 
grant charters of incorporation” indicated 
that it was generally agreed that congress 
“already had power to regulate trade.” That 
such a power (to grant monopolies of trade) 
“Jay within the power to regulate commerce 
no one disputed.” As regards the taxing 
power, ‘No one . . . questioned the use of 
export taxes for purposes of regulation . . . 
and . . . a tax on imports was accepted as 
a device of regulation.” With regard to the 
division of power between the states and the 
national government, the authors conclusive- 
ly show that the intention of the framers 
was not to draw a precise division of — 
but to grant in broad general and adequate 
terms, a power to congress to promote the 
general welfare, in short, to provide adequate 
power for the control of national problems, 
in order to make possible a national economy. 
They show that Randolph’s proposal that 
congress be impowered “‘to legislate in all 
cases to which the separate states are incom- 
petent,” was carried unanimously at one 
time. Six weeks later, however, when there 
was dissatisfaction over the composition of 
the new Congress the matter was reopened 
by Mr. Butler who had been willing “to go 
to great lengths” in granting authority to the 
right sort of congress and who now ques- 
tioned the advisability of such a grant. The 
next day Sherman introduced a resolution to 
give Congress power to “make laws . . . in 
all cases concerning the common interests of 
the Union” but forbidding Congress from 
interfering with the states, in matters of “in- 
ternal police . . . wherein the general wel- 
fare . . . is not concerned.” Morris replied 


that the internal police “ought often to be 
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infringed,” and Sherman’s resolution was de- 
feated because of the clause limiting the 
power of congress. Mr. Bedford then moved 
for Congress ‘‘to legislate in all cases for 
the general interests of the Union” and this 
was cafried a second time by 6-4, becoming 
the guiding principle in the enumeration of 
powers. 

However, by the time the Conferences, 
Caucuses, Committee on Detail and Commit- 
tee on Style concluded their work on the 
document, the clause was lost. But ‘it would 
have been strange, indeed, if shade of mean- 
ing and integrity of comma were absolute 
proof against continuous workmanship,” say 
the authors. ‘‘In the end a national authority 
so far as ‘the common defense and general 
welfare would allow’ was chiseled into a 
number of broad and overlapping grants of 
power.” And not only was Congress given 
power to shape a national economy, but the 
states were forbidden to do so by the refusa! 
of the “use of import duties (and various 
other powers) ‘to regulate’ commerce, ‘to 
encourage’ manufacturing, to shape an econ- 
omy.” The intention was to establish ‘‘in the 
broadest terms a living instrument of govern- 
ment—not to garner ritualistic rules of po- 
litical conduct into a rigid one.” 

Finally, The Power to Govern shows the 
changes which have taken place since 1789. 
By adding “‘gloss” to the text of the Consti- 
tution the courts, speaking the language of 
laissez faire, unknown to the Fathers, long 
since have deprived congress of much of its 
commercial power, while in 1936 it was 
stripped of much of its regulatory power 
through the taxing clause. But a new ‘“‘com- 
mon sense declares that industry lacks the 
capacity for self-government and that the 
only choice is between Federal control and 
chaos.” An instrument flexible enough to 
transform the mercantilist doctrine of 1787 
into the creed of economic individualism of 
the Nineteenth Century is “flexible enough 
to meet the democratic demands of the im- 
mediate future.” The people can be de- 
pended upon to make the Constitution a 
living instrument assuring the power to gov- 
ern. Grooves can never be cut by legalistic 
technicalities ‘for the destiny of a nation.” 


—Bruce Trimble 
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Contributors to This Issue 


Glen Baker, Hutchinson, Kansas, comes of 
a family whose fortunes have been “inti- 
mately connected with the production end of 
the oil game.” He has written considerable 
prose and verse and has published in numer- 
ous magazines and newspapers both in Eng- 
land and this country. 


Haldeen Braddy “hails from Texas ; teach- 
es English in New York University; is co- 
author of Three Chaucer Studies and author 
of various articles in learned journals, poems 
in verse magazines, and stories, of which 
this is the first to be published ; and is owner 
of a Tom-Cat named Tybalt.” 


Hester Buell lives in Minneapolis, Kansas. 


William Leeper Crain is chairman of the 
department of modern languages at the 
University of Kansas City. 


Edythe Squier Draper, born in Japan, now 
lives in Kansas, where she once taught 
school. She has published in numerous 
magazines and has been on O’Brien’s Best 
Stories’ Honor Role three successive years. 
One of her stories was reprinted in his 1930 
volume. 


D. von Ruysdael Drenner, Parsons, Kan- 
sas, writes fiction as well as verse and has 
composed an opera, tone poem, and sym- 
phony. 


John Gould Fletcher, the well-known 
American poet, is guest lecturer on modern 
poetry this fall at the University of Kansas 
City. His most recent volume of verse is 
XXIV Elegies (Writers’ Edition, Santa Fe: 
limited and signed, 400 copies, 1935). His 
autobiography will be released this month 
by Farrar and Rinehart. 


Philip J. Garrigan, Jr., lives in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 


Glen G. Gibson is a sophomore at the 
University of Kansas. 


John E. Hankins is assistant professor of 
English at the University of Kansas. 
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Contributors to This Issue—Cont’d 


Harold Hawk, born in Arkansas City, 
spent two years mining in Korea, five years 
teaching at Wabash College, and fifteen years 
in business in Chicago. He now lives at 
Rancho Kwen Channo, San Cristobal, New 
Mexico. 


William H. Hessler is Chief Editorial 
Writer of The Cincinnati Enquirer and 
author of Our Ineffective State (Henry Holt 
& Co., 1937). 


Frank E. Hoecker is chairman of the de- 
partment of physics at the University of 
Kansas City. 


Gene Boardman Hoover lives in Kansas 
City. 


Ernest E. Howard, Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, University of Kansas City, is the 
senior partner of the consulting engineering 
firm, Ash-Howard-Needles & Tammen of 
Kansas City and New York. He has been 
engaged on many important structures in 
various parts of this country, in Canada, 
Mexico, Russia and elsewhere; and locally is 
identified with the North Kansas City Bridge, 
Intercity Viaduct, 12th Street Viaduct, 23rd 
Street Viaduct, 63rd Street Bridge, several 
Kaw River Bridges, various Terminal Via- 
ducts, and viaducts and bridges for the Park 
Department and the City. He takes an active 
interest in archaeology and in ancient con- 
struction. In addition to his activities in 
engineering and technical societies, he has 
written and lectured in colleges on subjects 
connected with his field. Last year he was 
appointed by Secretary Hull as a delegate of 
the United States to the International Con- 
gress on Bridges held in Berlin. 


John S. de Martelly, long a resident of 
Kansas City, is on the staff of the Kansas 
City Art Institute. He is represented in the 
Victoria Albert Museum, London, and in 
private galleries and collections in London, 
Paris, Turin, and the United States. He was 
awarded the Leighton Prize in last year’s 
Midwestern Exhibition and was recently 
elected the fifty-third artist in the Associated 
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American Artists group. The brush draw- 
ings in this issue were done this summer in 
New Hampshire. 


Homer M. Parsons “was born in eastern 
Kansas of native peasant stock . . . Occupa- 
tion: linotype operator, Laguna Beach, Cali- 
fornia.” 


Lynn I. Perrigo, department of history at 
the University of Kansas City, has made a 
comprehensive study of the social history of 
Central City from 1859-1900. Dr. Perrigo 
has published numerous articles and pam- 
phlets. 


Wallace Rosenbauer, head of the depart- 
ment of sculpture at ‘the Kansas City Art 
Institute, has won distinguished reputation 
for himself as a sculptor and wood carver. 
His work has appeared in many national ex- 
hibitions and is in numerous museums. He 
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writes fables, he says, only for his own 
amusement. 


F. M. Salter is on the staff of the experi- 
mental Northeast Junior College of Kansas 
City. He recently had one of the Henry E. 
Huntington Library International Research 
Fellowships and is author of The Trial and 
Flagellation with Other Studies in the Ches- 
ter Cycle. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner — poet, critic, 
editor, and author of many volumes of 
fiction — was born in northern British Co- 
lumbia, the daughter of a fur-trader. She 
now lives in New York City. 


Raymond G. Stone is chairman of the de- 
partment of biology at the University of 
Kansas City. 
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Bruce R. Trimble is a member of the 
department of history and political science 
at the University of Kansas City. The 
Princeton Press is bringing out his study of 
Chief Justice Waite. 


Eliseo Vivas is professor of philosophy at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Robert Mowry Zingg of the staff of the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, has been with two University of 
Chicago expeditions among the primitive 
tribes of northern Mexico. He is co-author 
of The Tarahumara, An Indian Tribe of 
Northern Mexico and has also made a study 
of the Huichol Indians of the State of 
Jalisco. 
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ful sales people make Plaza 
Shopping a pleasure. 


School togs and supplies too! 


COUNTRY CLUB PLAZA 


NEIGHBORHOOD WEST OF 47th 
AND MAIN 


TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The body of The University Review is 
set in Intertype Garamond. This type, 
designed in 1540 by Claude Garamond, 
has been adapted to modern machine 
composition; but it retains its original 
characteristics—simple, legible, graceful, 
and individual, without the mechanical 
severity of modern Roman type faces. 

Garamond belongs to the general group 
called “Old Style Roman,” and in its 
modern adaptation it possesses the strik- 
ing individuality of the old craftsman- 
designed types. The serifs, for example, 
are not uniform, but vary from letter to 
letter; and in general are greatly simpli- 
fied, as can be noted in the letter “‘c.” 
Improved readability is also a character- 
istic of Garamond type, inasmuch as the 
lower case letters are larger in proportion 
to the capitals than is customary. The 
total effect is a type face of unusual 
beauty and distinction. The cover paper 
is by Strathmore, the inside paper -by 
International, and the printing by La Rue. 


For Sentimental 


Expression in 


Hlowers 


Just phone 


Muehlebach 
Flower Shop 


HArrison 2414 


Artistic and Original Flower 
arrangement for all occasions 


